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Editorial 


_ BROADCASTING THE GOOD NEWS. 

In these days of changed conditions, open doors, and calls to new 
methods and fresh opportunities ; when life seems to consist of a frequent 
attendance at committee meetings and disturbed attention to clamorous 
and complicated tasks; it is good to spend a little time listening to the 
experiences of our co-workers in a method that is never obsolete and a 
work that is never futile. If in our study of the modern trend of 
thought, and its relation to all our efforts for the spiritual uplift of this 
great people, we are tempted to become discouraged the very thought 
embodied in the term “evangelistic work’? reminds us of our message, 
and the call to preach the good news. In hearing again our Master’s 
command, we know the carrying of the good news was the desire of 
His heart as well as the object of His journeys on earth. And it is well 
also in our missionary methods to be reminded of the conviction that 
led Paul to exclaim: ‘Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

It has been a joy to learn from the contributions we have received, 
and the correspondence involved in getting the following material together, 
to recognise anew that the spirit of the early itinerators animates the 
present day missionary. Over and over again we learn of the inspiring 
and satisfying nature of the work. Even when, in one case, country 
work prevented the husband from replying to editorial queries, the wife 
replied, speaking of the husband’s love for the work and how he “would 
not change places with kings.” The veteran who wrote the first article 
speaks of the years of early evangelism as the “golden days” ; and others 
delight in magnifying their office. a 
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We regret that an unfortunate combination of circumstances 
prevented us from having the benefit of the experiences of some workers 
in the China Inland Mission. Our letters reached these and other work- 
ers whilst they were starting on journeys or absorbed in evangelistic 


campaigns. 
SOME PROBLEMS AND DISCOMFORTS OF ITINERATION. 


In addition to the problems stated in some of the articles, others 

have been indicated in several letters which have helped us to get the 
necessary atmosphere and background. On pages 176 and 177 the exper- 
ienced itinerator referred to mentions the problem of the missionary’s 
own spiritual life, and how it is affected by the confusion and discom- 
forts of travel; the tendency for standards to be affected by the non- 
Christian level of those he comes in contact with; the constant reitera- 
tion of ‘some of the fundamentals, making them less real to one’s own 
soul; and the lack of Christian fellowship. 
' Among the handicaps mentioned by our correspondent are the ner- 
vous strain of being always in the public eye; the difficulty of getting 
time for private study of the language or for the reading of solid or 
worth-while books; the dangers arising from irregularity in the use 
of food, infection from eye diseases, small pox, tuberculosis, etc., on 
crowded launches; and the discomforts of incessant native smoking. 


FRUITAGE AND COMPENSATIONS. 


' In the forty-ninth annual report of the Religious Tract Society in 
China (founded at Hankow in 1876) we note a —— adaptation by 
the , Wesleys of a well-known Psalm: 


Who seed immortal bears, 

And wets his path with tears, 

Doubtless he shall soon return, 
Bringing his sheaves with vast increase. 

The letters we have received have in several cases reminded us of 
the “sowing in tears,” but there have been happy records of fruitage. 
In some cases it is the tale of inquirers brought in by Chinese Andrews. 
One writes ‘‘the most of our inquirers have been brought in by work for 
the individual. It is noticeable too, that most of the new inquirers are 
brought in through interest in some one who is already a member of 
the church, a relative, or a friend, or a neighbour, or acquaintance. This 
forms the touch which leads to the first interest.” | 

Then the co-operation of the Chinese Christians has been a great 
source of encouragement. Ina letter just to hand we read, with regard 
to work in Shantung: i 


In one of the places where a Bible Class was held for ten days the 
Christians and inquirers brought all their millet, vegetables and straw for 
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fuel. They even furnished the mats to sleep on and the cooking utensils. 
One Christian gave 80 catties millet, another 180 and still another 200 
catties. One brought two large baskets of sweet potatoes, another 5,000 
cash of cabbages and still another 300 catties of kindling. All were happy to 
take part. Some came from fifteen to twenty miles to attend these classes. 


_ They promised on their return home they would teach the rest of the family 


gd lead better lives. 
7 We have only space to record the greatest of all compensations, the 
‘knowledge of God’s blessing on their labors and the sense of His presence. 
This story comes from Tenghsien, Shantung: 

A short time ago, the Confucian descendant in our evangelistic group, 
went with another man to call on an old man whom they had met. When 
they knocked, he opened the door. Seeing who they were, he clapped his 
hands in joy, “Well, well, the fulfillment of my dream.” “Last night, 


two men in shining clothes came to raise me up, to uplift me, and here 
the dream has’already come true. You have come, the messengers of God, 


to help me up to a higher life.” 

In the general letter of one worker there is reference to the late Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who writing of his antarctic adventures, and of one 
critical time when the lives of himself and two of his men were hanging 
by a slender thread, acknowledges with evident gratitude the good hand 
of God upon him. “TI know,” he confesses, “that during that long and 
racking march over the unnamed mountains and glaciers of South 
Georgia, it seemed to me often that we were four, not three.” 


EMPHASIS AND PROPORTION. 


The subject of Christian literature and its distribution will be taken 
up in our May issue. Some of our correspondents refer to the call of 
the new conditions. Especially in country districts contiguous to the 
large cities the impact of the Westerner is more obvious. The country 
people have an opportunity of knowing the foreigner at close range, and 
frequently the preoccupation with new ideas of a financial order makes 
it difficult to gain an ear for the spiritual message. The newspapers, 
however, are read all over China and the itinerator finds a different soil 
from that of old, and possibly not so favorable for seed sowing. 

The greatest change, however, is in the fact that in the passing of 
the years, and from the growth of the work, the pioneer has had to 
become instructor, pastor, or administrator. There is a danger of 
neglecting the non-Christian. Some say now it is a waste of time to go 
out to preach in the village. The following paragraphs have come as 
we go to press, giving the reactions of one correspondent in response to 
a letter of inquiry which difficulties of transport had delayed. 

Reaction No. 1 is this, that, unless we are careful, the method of 
itineration becomes a sort of survival, what the biologists call a vestige. 


What I mean is this, that one generation or two generations ago, well within 
memory, our predecessors, the missionary pioneers, wandered through great 
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stretches of country, (like the patriarchs in the land of Canaan), purely with 
the object of evangelising. Now, as a result of their work, a Church has 
grown up, and a new objective in itineration has arisen, with new methods 
cf doing the work. We travel from Christian group to Christian group, 
largely, if not wholly, for the sake of the believing brothers and sisters. 
With all our care for those inside the Church, advising, consulting, examin- 
ing, and dispensing the sacraments, we are more and more apt to neglect the 
non-believers, and to forget or put into the background the former main 
work of evangelization. 

Churches, like individuals, can grow selfish and aclf-regending, wishing 
to have the missionary or the visiting Chinese overseer to themselves. I 
feel that that is definitely a thing to be resisted. Let itinerators demand that 
the evangelistic opportunity be made for them. If itineration is merely for 
carrying on the routine pastoral work of the Church, let us quit it. Churches 
that keep the missionary to themselves in my experience become barren. 
After a time they present no candidates for baptism. The little group seems 
to develop a hard outer shell, and to live to itself. 

Reaction No. 2 is this, that itineration tends more and more to be 
squeezed out by the almost unanswerable claims of the residential centres. 
The more institutional and administrative work develops in our hands, the 
less possible does it seem to be-to resist the claims they make. I think 
it must be the experience of every mission, and even of every missionary, 
who has spent a few years on the field, that itineration tends to get less 
and less a proportion of time and attention given to it. There is a question 
of emphasis and of proportion involved. The long, apparently barren, days 
spent in travel do not seem to compare in importance with busy days spent 
in the centres, full of one thing and another from dawn till dusk and after. 
There are other arguments that tend in the same direction. The expense 
of itineration is always rising, as conditions in China approximate to the 
level of other lands. The physical wear and tear involved is also a factor. 

It is exceedingly difficult to decide between the one claim and the other. 
What is important is that missions and missionaries should try to weigh the 
matter, and not drift into the place where the claims of the centre have 
become so urgent and imperative that choice in the matter is excluded, and 
itineration simply ruled out as impossible. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK. 


It will be noticed that two of the papers in this issue, by Dr. Mc- 
Mullen and Rev. Z. T. Kaung, were read at the Shanghai Missionary 
Association in connection with a series on the conservation of results. 
Dr. Hodgkin, the president of that association, supplies the following 
notes :-— 

During the current session the Shanghai Missionary Association 
has been giving a considerable share in its programme to the problem 
of following up the evangelistic work done in schools, hospitals and 
churches, etc. Here is a matter which should engage much more atten- 
tion on the part of missionaries and Chinese leaders. That there is a 
“wastage” in our work few would deny. Can it be reduced? What is 
its deepest cause? Does the fact of this wastage involve us in some 
reconstruction in our methods or even in our thinking? Some may feel . 
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that it is inevitable. The parable of the sower shows us that much 
seed must be sown which will not bear any permanent harvest of good. 
Yet it is possible to make this consideration an excuse for second rate 
work. A little more thinking as well-as more praying may make a big 
difference. We all admit the folly of putting years of effort and prayer 
and money into training if in the end the persons trained, through a 
lack on our part, drift away from the Church and even from Christ. In 
some cases the fault may lie with the very work which produces the 
_ immediate results. Perchance it has been superficial, or it may be 
there has been developed a “hot house” atmosphere, and our pupils are 
not really fit to stand the bitter blasts of criticism or temptation. Again 
there may be a failure in adjustment between agencies that should work 
in the closest co-operation. Or perhaps opportunity for service is not 
given soon enough to those who have recently found their way into the 
Christian life. The demand for reports of progress in terms of statistics 
has in certain cases produced a wrong attitude of mind in the pastor and 
we know of cases where men of finer mould are turned away from the 
ministry because they feel that they cannot submit to such a system of 
reporting. The man who can show “results” is sometimes the one who 
is too easily satisfied and who may even use methods not consistent with 
the aims he has in view. [If once the organization and its glorification 
comes before the highest interest of the individual, if he is sought in order 
to swell the figures rather than out of sheer love towards himself it is 
easy to see that a fatal disease has taken root. Is it possible that even 
where there is no such cause, a sense of the urgency of getting as many as 
possible into the fold may so possess us that we forget how easy it is for 


one who has entered to stray out once more? The sense of a sharp. 


distinction between the saved and the lost may even be a danger if it 
permits us when once a person professes conversion and is baptized to 
think of him as “all right.” He is one to be nurtured, cared for and 
brought on step by step into a larger life and service. Neglect of these 
lambs may mean that the wolves have opportunities which with careful 
shepherding they should never be given. Broadcasting is indeed the 
work of the Church to which she is called by her Master’s own urgent 
voice. But He also said “Feed my sheep,” “Tend my lambs.” 


A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


In pondering over some reiterated expressions in letters acknowledg- 
ing reminders of outstanding subscriptions, we think it well to draw 
attention to two regrettable features. One is the disappointment expressed 
that a number of copies of the RECORDER were not received during 
furlough at home. May part of the trouble not arise from the fact 
that a number going home on furlough forget to notify us of change of 
address? In one case we found each month’s RECORDER had been packed 
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in the bottom part of the subscriber’s already crowded bookcase to await 


hts return. 

The other point we wish to emphasize is, that whilst quite a number 
instruct us to stop their subscription when going on furlough, they 
forget the fact that whilst at home the REcorDER may be especially 
helpful. <A letter just to hand from Geneva says the journal is “most. 
helpful for the right understanding of missionary problems in China.” 
Another says with regard to receiving six months’ RECORDERS: 


“They have been extremely helpful to me .in my work since returning 
home, and certainly help to make the link with China more indissoluble. I am 
giving a series of lectures next month at two summer schools in the North 
and South of England ....” “The wide variety and first hand knowledge 
supplied by the CHINESE REcorDER afford invaluable material and help, joined 
with one’s own experience though of a more limited field, for giving to our 
eager young men and women of our churches a more specific and sure 
acquaintance with the nature, the scope and the problems of the foreign field, 
as with the high and devoted quality of the Christian activity of our Chinese 


Christian workers.” 

' In our April issue we hope to print some papers bearing on the 
problems back of the Anti-Christian Movement, written by earnest 
and sympathetic Chinese Christian leaders. One of these has consulted 
leading educators, newspaper editors, political leaders and many others, 
and it is of the utmost importance that our readers should have the benefit 


of such investigations. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


Five thousand missionaries and delegates attended the Foreign 
Missions Convention of the United States and Canada held in Washing- 
ton, January 28th to February 2nd. According to a report just received, 
four facts stand out clearly from the addresses and discussions of 


those days. 


1. Until the so-called Christian nations apply the teaching of Jesus 
Christ to their own social, industrial and international problems, until they 
cease from hatred and from feelings of white superiority they cannot expect 
Eastern nations to find Christianity better than their own religious systems. 
The East simply cannot differentiate between Western civilizations as it 
sees and feels it and Christianity as it hears it. 

2. In accepting Christianity from the West the East wants only the 
essentials of the faith. It cares naught for church forms or- theological 
dogmas. 

3. The missionary to-day must go to a foreign land not as a representa- 
tive of a superior race but as a loving brother. He must be a Christian 
and not a denominationalist. The time may already have come in some 
fields for a greater withdrawal of missionary control than now exists. 

4. The entire program of missionary education must be enlarged to 
meet the present conditions under which missions are handicapped throughout 
the world. In Mission Study books and classes, in the thinking of pastors 
and mission secretaries, in the Courses of Study in schools and colleges 
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there must be an understanding of the disastrous effect which war and race 
hatred and economic imperialism and the exploitation of men, women, children 
and natural resources have upon the attempts of missionaries to implant the 
Christian faith in Africa and Asia. 


Mr. J. H. Oldham in his address declared, “It is an ungrounded - 
assumption that because men are different they are naturally opposed to 
one another. There is no more reason that because men’s skulls are 
somewhat different in shape that they should engage in suicidal conflict 
than that I should strike a man simply because he has dark eyes. and 
mine are light. I come from Scotch ancestors and I am proud of it; 
but I do not believe this would be a better world if all of us were Scotch, 
China and India have something to give the world that Scotland has not.” 

Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer made this interesting comment, “The 
foreign boards of the churches must co-operate in approaching the 
mission task. They must realize that Foreign Missions is not a little 
department of the work of the Church but that it is vitally related to 
the Home Mission task and to the educational task. I would like to 
take the presidents and professors of our colleges and tell them that 
the day for sneering at the Church has gone by and that now’ the 
Church has come up to the place where in their youth they thought it 
ought to be.” ivy 


Notes on illustrations 


FRONTISPIECE.—Preaching tent jy Tai Miao (temple) at Taian. Preach= 
ing by the pastor is interspersed wi ictrola music and the distribution. of 
' tracts. This tent is for men, another for women is behind this one. See, 
references to Tent Evangelism on pages 150 and 151. a 


BIBLE-WOMEN.—Mrs. Kyi, of Fengshing, Kiangsu, and Mrs. Waung, 
of Kashan, Chekiang—two London Mission Bible-women, referred ‘to my 
Miss Evans’ article. 


Group oF Tar YA CurisTiANs.—A remarkable family of Tai converts, 
When the Tai converts were being persecuted, having been fined for accepting 
Christ as their Saviour, some families in this village went back to the spirits; 
but this family was among the staunch, and in course of time most of the 
renegade families returned to the Christian fold. Be 


CuristriAN Tar Famity.—tThe Tai in this section are called “Tai 
because, as the legend goes, these people refused to accept Buddhism when 
it was brought here by Buddha or some of his disciples. The preachers’ said 
“let them alone,” or “desist,” and in expressing their disgust used the werd: 
“va” and these people have been known as Tai Ya ever since. The mission+: 
aries do not vouch for the truth of this story. Pp ttcl 
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Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Murpocu Mackenzie, D.D., is a member of the Honan Mission 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission presently located at Changte. He 
arrived in 1889, was a member of the China Continuation Committee and is 
now a member of the National Christian Council. 


Rev. WiLLIAM ArRNoT MATHeRr, B.A., B.D., is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Mission (North) located at Paotingfu, Chihli. He has spent twenty- 
two years in China engaged chiefly in country evangelistic work. 


Rev. Henry VEERE Lacy, B.S., M.A., is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. After being in the Government employ for two years, he 
joined the Board of Foreign Missions in 1912. He has spent two years 
in Foochow, nine years in Lungtien and four years in Futsing doing educa- 
tional and evangelistic work. 


Rev. ARTHUR WESLEY MarTIN, A.B., B.S., Ph.D., is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. He has been in China twenty years, twelve 
of which were spent in the University of Nanking teaching chemistry and 
science, and the other eight in developing general lines of mission work in 


new districts. 


Rev. Wiit1aM F, Junxin, A.B., B.D., D.D., is a member of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, North Kiangsu Mission. He has been stationed at 
Sutsien, North Kiangsu, for twenty-eight years, engaged in evangelistic work. 


Captain Harotp LiTTLErR is a member of the Salvation Army. He has 
been in China four and a half years. For six months in 1921 he was engaged 
in Famine Relief Work and during 1923-4 making cart tours. At present 
he is stationed in Tientsin engaged in evangelical work. 


Rev. Rosert JoHNSTON McMutten, A.B., B.D., D.D., is a member 


of the Southern Presbyterian Church, Mid-China Mission. He has spent . 


fourteen years in Hangchow, Chekiang, working among government students 
and in evangelistic, city and country work. He is the General Secretary 
of Hangchow Union Committee (Church Council) and a member of the 
National Christian Council. 


Rev. Kaunc Zane Tse, B.D., is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He spent two years in Soochow, three years in Huchow and nine 
years in Shanghai in preaching and caring for his pastorate. 


KATHLEEN B. Evans is a member of the London Missionary Society. 
She arrived in China in February, 1915, and has spent all the time in doing 
women’s evangelistic work in Shanghai and the L.M.S. three country 
districts. | 
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Methods of Itineration 


MURDOCH MACKENZIE 


TINERATION has been defined as “Travelling about, A journey.”” 


The definition has the advantage of being quite brief. It is a 
practice which has been extensively followed by pioneer Christian 
workers from the very beginning of the Church’s .evangelistic 


activities. Jesus Christ Himself was an itinerant evangelizer. He gave 


in His own person the example of one who went about seeking to save 
the lost. His earlier disciples learned from Him lessons which influenced 
all their later life and labours. Carrying out this practice His servants 
in China have all along wisely emphasized the need of continued evangel- 
ism, and doubtless this will continue to be true until broad China, in its 
hamlets and villages, in its towns and cities, has everywhere heard the 
joyful tidings. As these words are being written during the Christmas 
season how natural it is to think of the good tidings of great joy to all 
people, centred in and emanating from Him who was born as a babe in 
sethlehem nineteen centuries ago. 

This brief article deals with some forms in which the work of itinera- 
tion has’ heen carried forward in part of one province in north central 
China. Itinerant evangelistic work began in North Honan during the 
early part of the last decade of the nineteenth century, and has been 

carried on. in ever varying forms during the past thirty, years. All 
connected with China and the Chinese was new to the Canadian Pres- 
byterian workers in those early days. They had the privilege given them 
of being pioneer workers, and found the work appealed to them very 
strongly. Possessing but a smattering of the Chinese language, and as- 
sisted by Chinese helpers from the neighbouring province of Shantung 
only, the erttire situation was new to them, and furnished remarkable 
Opportunities for launching forth on their God-purposed and chosen life 
work. If their hearers gave them daily increasing insight into Chinese 
manners and customs, their presence and well meant attempts at speaking 
to the Chinese in their own tongue concerning Christ and His great 
salvation awakened no small curiosity in the breasts of a naturally curious 
and evidently good-natured people. Armed with Gospels, Christian 
catechisms, cheap books and leaflets, with faith in God and love to their 
hearers animating their hearts, little bands of workers sallied forth from 
the central station from time to time. Oocasionally for some weeks 2 
definite plan of village visitation was followed. On an average three 
villages were visited daily. The fact that a singularly strange specimen 
of the genus Homo, ae by a few Chinese believers, had arrived 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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in the village, and were trying hard to make the people understand them, 
sufficed to draw out a good sized village audience in a short time. 
Hymns were sung, books were offered for sale, questions were asked, 
an attempt was made at speaking briefly on some leading Christian topic, 
and speakers as well as hearers were somewhat puzzled as to the wisest 
methods of procedure. When possible the Socratic way of getting at 
the real thoughts of the village audience was tried. Speakers may know 
the sum and substance of the Gospel message, but it is far from easy 
convincing the Chinese that it had any particular bearing on them in 
the interior of China. They may have a fair knowledge too of the 
language spoken in their native* lands, but their acquaintance with 
Mandarin is woefully inadequate. Here lies one great advantage 
of itinerating work. The man of observant manners, who uses 
his eyes and ears continually, knows to distinguish between varying 
tones and sounds as spoken by the Chinese, can add to his vocabulary 
of usable words daily. Memory, the note-book, later conversation 
with his Chinese helpers, queries addressed to the Chinese teacher, 
frequent exploration in search of words in the Chinese dictionary, 
careful attention to Chinese speakers, and efforts at reproducing the 
strange sounds on his own part,—usually when there are no auditors 
—will all in turn be tried by the novice. Discoveries are made 
from day to day which are far from encouraging. The learning of 
Chinese, so as to communicate freely with the people in it, is by no 
.neans child’s play. The feeling of strangeness through daily intercourse 
with the people gradually begins to pass away. The heart is drawn to 
them, and the work grows steadily in interest and attractiveness. Much 
in addition to the language begins to be learned also. The worker is 
seeing the Chinese as they are in their own land. Their ordinary 
manner of life, the outward side at least of their villages and towns, 
their physical, mental and spiritual condition, the temples in which 
they worship, the attitude of the Chinese towards their objects of wor- 
ship, the appalling amount of physical suffering, carelessness as to the 
ordinary laws of health and cleanliness, the comparatively small number 
of readers found in an average Chinese crowd, lowness of ideals, wonccr- 
ful contentment, absence of so much that seemed absolutely essential to 
the enjoyment of life in his own land, these, and a thousand and one 
other things, make an indelible impression on the itinerant worker. New 
aspects of the greatness of the work in which he is engaged are sug- 
gested to him. The Christianity which is to reach all sides of Chinese 
life in the nineteenth century must be as broad, as heavenly, as tenderly 
human, as truly divine, as that which was proclaimed by the world’s 
great Missionary in the cities, towns and villages of Palestine in the first. 
The Chinese language is now to be applied to higher and holier pur- 
poses than were any of those to which it had hitherto been applied. 
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The worker stands between 'the Saviour in the unseen Heavens above 
as the interpreter of the deep things of God’s heart of love to the 
Chinese people. He loved them in thought for Christ’s sake, ere ever 
he saw many of ithem, he loves them in actual fact as his human sisters 
and brothers as he meets them in every day intercourse now. They 
grow on him. They appeal to everything that is Christ-like in his 
nature. He rejoices in the God-given privilege of ministering to them 
out of the endless resources of grace and mercy provided for them in 
Jesus Christ. To some of us at least those seemed golden days on 
the Mission field, which have seldom been surpassed by any of the larger 
experiences of our later lives. Had we the choice entirely at our own 
disposal, this would be the line of work in which we would gladly spend 
and be spent in service for the best of Masters. 

Village itineration gives the opportunity of advertising the Gospel. 
over considerable areas to large numbers of people, it kindles enthusiasm 
in hearts already awake with love to Jesus Christ, it enlarges the gradually 
accumulating fund of information concerning things Chinese, it suggests 
thoughts, words, lessons, principles, and convictions, which will all be 
turned to account in later years. It causes the Christian worker to begin 
to feel at home in China, and in many cases throws a man back on God’s 
infinite resources of grace in Christ Jesus for himself and for the Chinese 
in a way never to be forgotten. Is it necessary to add that it makes 
many pages of the four Gospels shine in a new light, and brings our 
blessed Lord Himself into close relations with the worker daily. It was 
the kind of work in which His heart delighted. Animated by love to 
Him the work goes on under ever increasing tokens of blessing and 
goodwill. 

Ere long the nuclei of Christian communities are formed. We 
have the Church in the house coming into existence. Young Christians 
begin to grow in number. These must be taught elementary Christian 
truth. The aim then is to make each saved person a Christian of reality. 
Time must be taken, when their- circumstances make that possible, for 
_jnstructing them more fully in the Word of God. In many places, markets, 
theatres, and temples were visited from the nearest Christian village afford- 
ing the missionary a home at night, and daily a few of the growing 
community of Christians go out with the itinerant missionary to extend 
the good work in new centres, and enlarge the area in which the good 
tidings are being made known. Believing that it is a fundamental 
principle of Christianity to aim at having every individual become a 
‘Christian, to have every saved one a witness for Christ, and every village 
community the nucleus of a light giving Christian Church, efforts were 
made in the earliest days to carry these ideas into practice in as effective 
_ ‘ways as were possible to us. As the Church grew in numbers and 

influence, and Honan men were called into the Master’s service, both 
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as evangelists and as settled pastors, the same methods seemed the wisest 
to apply. Make each Church the centre from which Gospel light is to 
radiate into the dense darkness of scores of villages all around. Keep 
hefore the followers of Christ in each centre the objective of reaching 
with the Gospel all within a given area of the Christian centre, and hold 
them responsible before God for praying and giving, with their Christian 
leader, the glad tidings of salvation to all within the district assigned 
to them. Only by some such method can we begin to get the Chinese 
converts to feel that to them belongs the privilege and responsibility of 
evangelizing the shoals of villages found in so many sections of the 
great plain of north central China. It is just as easy for a Chinese 
leader as it is for good men in the dear home lands to regard themselves 
as called on to witness only in restricted areas. The Church can grow 
only by going outside of herself among the unevangelized masses. 
declaring to these the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ, gathering 
within the circle of the redeemed all who accept definitely of Christ as 
Saviour and Lord, and resolve henceforth to live in union to Him, 
to draw out of His inexhaustible resources, and use time and talent to 
make Him known all over the regions in which they are well acquainted 
with the people. It has to be confessed with shame and humiliation that 
but few churches aim definitely at realizing this ideal. Let it be added. 
however, to the glory of God that when the ideal has been made actual 
the results abundantly justify the amount of time and effort employed 
in carrying it out. There is at this date in one section of our wide field 
a Christian community, all told of about one thousand persons, more 
than eight hundred of them already baptized, which has kept true to 
the ideal, and has the joy of seeing the work extending annually. The 
mother Church is in a small village, but its influence has extended into 
scores of villages, and its good pastor has the joy of ministering to the 
hundreds of saved men and women whom God has given to himself 
and others as His seal of approval and blessing on the work carried on 
now for about two decades. (It should be added too that it is not yet 
a quarter of a century since the foundations of the Christian Church 
were laid there.) That congregation has lived by itineration, by evangel- 
zation, by approximation to Christ’s ideals, and by persistent and 
consistent efforts to exalt Christ crucified among their unsaved fellow- 
countrymen. 

Passing over itineration carried on spasmodically at ccrtain seasons 
in not.a few districts during the past decade, attention must now be 
drawn to one particular type of it which has practically taken possession 
of our whole field meantime. Reference of course is made to Tent 
Evangelism. It has come to stay. Foreigners and Chinese vie in 
testifying to the great advantages it furnishes for gathering the people 
together in goodly numbers, to the good order observed by the hearers 
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in the great majority of cases, to the interested attention given daily by 
not a few hearers, and to the way in which the tent within a compara- 
tively short space of time has sprung into the front rank of popular 
favour among the greatly varied methods used of Christ to advance His 
cause over the length and breadth of North Honan. The tent has not 
been used yet for a sufficient length of time to warrant us in saying that 
it is undoubtedly the best among all the methods yet tried, but not a 
few insist on asserting that it is. Results already obtained warrant the 
most sanguine expectations as to what may yet be looked for in ever 
increasing measure. It has not been the writer’s privilege to see much 
of this line of work yet in his own field, but his limited experience in 
other sections of our field justify him in commending it in such parts 
of this great land as can be widely and wisely reached by it. It has 
been the abiding hope of his heart that God might spare him to see a 
great chain of light giving Gospel centres established in each county in 
the north end of Honan. Thousands of villages have been visited by 
itinerant Gospe! heralds already. Alas, there are very many thousands 
vet unreached. - Each decade in our short history has suggested certain 
forms of itineration which for a timé arrested attention, and then seemed 
to have survived their usefulness. With all methods which have hitherto 
heen honoured with the stamp of God’s approval my heart is in tullest 
sympathy. Notwithstanding all that has been done, however, it is still 
true that there remains very much land to be possessed. -.\lmost all the 
methods hitherte employed have been restricted and limited in their 
appeal. As of old it is still true that the common people hear the 
Saviour gladly. It should not be forgotten by any true hearted follower 
of His that He is God’s Christ for every man. All need Him. He has 
heen provided for all. The Church must not rest satisfied until the last 
person, in the last unreached home, tn great China, has had an opportunity 
of hearing the joyful tidings. That day may or may not be far «listant. 
Much will depend on the spirit in which the Church, which is His body, 
renders obedience to the command of her risen and glorified Head. In 
this as in all else she must follow where He leads the way. 

China is becoming familiar with many voices in these times of 
transition and transtormation. The greatness of the land makes a strong 
appeal to multitudes of the choicest spirits within this Republic to-day. 
Among the pressingly clamant needs of present day China is that of 
many bands of itinerant Gospel heralds, men and women who have 
entered into fullest sympathy with the heart of our Master, tor giving 
to China the highest and holrest message ever yet given to this or any 
people. The highest ranks of the Chinese officials and scholars might 
feel themselves honoured if called of Christ to give many of their 
nearest and dearest for this work. All efforts at transforming China 
which proceed without the mental, moral, and spiritual emancipation and 
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enlightenment of the people will be but nine days’ wonders and then 
pass away. All classes of Chinese society require the uplift and impetus 
which contact with the living, loving, sympathetic, redeeming and in- 
spiring Christ gives. If there is to be any rivalry permitted in the 
Churches of Christ in this land let it be that which springs from the 
desire to reach the largest numbers of persons with the life-giving and 
life-transforming Gospel. The field is large. The numbers to be 
reached are almost incredible. The spiritual destitution is appalling. 
The Divine call is impressively urgent. The time may not be far distant 
when many bands of itinerant evangelizers well be seen traversing each 
province of the Chinese Republic. May God hasten the holy and 


happy day. 


Some Problems and Experiences of Itineratien 
WILLIAM A. MATHER 


task of each missionary takes much time and strength. It is 
well, therefore, now and then for us all to view the various 
parts of mission work in their relation to the whole, and to 
reassess their values. At present institutional work in various forms 
tends to dominate many of our mission stations. How far this is wise 
in view of the fact that China may soon follow Japan and Turkey in 
restrictive measures, is an open question. There can be no question, | 
however, of the wisdom of giving some consideration to the value of 
the comparatively neglected form of mission work known as itineration. 


HIS is a day of ever-increasing specialization, and the immediate 


ITS IMPORTANCE 


In the first place, it will be granted that the touring missionary 
serves directly the great majority of the Chinese people, i.e., the rural 
population. Cities are, of course, strategic points and serve as good 
bases of operation; but the urban population is comparatively small. 

In the second place, the rural population, though naturally conser- 
vative, is more responsive to the gospel message than city folk. Ail 
that is needed for proof of this is a study of church rolls. 

In the third place—and this cannot be stressed too much—the 
country is the only place where one can study the real China and her 
most pressing needs. Canton, Shanghai, Hankow, Peking :—these are 
fascinating cities, full of intense problems and wonderful opportunities: 
but they are not the real China. For that you must go to the villages 
and hamlets, where the doctrines of the sages are still revered, where 
the patriarchal system survives tenaciously, and where there are yet 
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gentlemen of the old school whose profound and gracious courtesy 
makes us of the West feel uncouth by comparison. Surely any one 
who has had a taste of country itineration would agree that every graduate 
of a language school, no matter what his future work, would find an 
invaluable preparation for it in a year spent in the country under the 
guidance of a more experienced missionary. The future theological 
professor would discover how to make his training more practical for 
the country preacher. The educationist would find that the great 
educational problem in China is not that of university training, but is 
rather how to overcome illiteracy and how to prepare ninety percent 
of China’s 80,000,000 children of school age for taking up the duties 
cf practical life. The social worker would come to see that! Western 
industrialism has hardly touched the fringes of the real China, but that 
there are great opportunities for the application of vital Christianity to 
the rural community group. 


ITS PROBLEMS 


Many are the practical problems that confront the itinerant. He 
must find means of making his own work thoroughly efficient, and at 
the same time conserving his own time and strength. 

The problem of intensive vs. extensive touring will probably settle 
itself to some extent as the work expands. Preliminary surveys and 
pioneer work generally require longer journeys. The development of 
the work, however, would suggest a certain concentration in a few 
strategic points and the extension of the work into adjacent regions 

from these centers. 
| The problem of the relative amount of time to be devoted to the 
non-Christian, as over against the Christian, population will also tend 
to solve itself with time. When the Christian constituency grows 
numerous, it naturally becomes more and more necessary to devote time 
to their training. In the early. stages of the work markets and temple 
fairs will probably be visited more frequently. 

Transportation is one of the big problems. Advantages and draw- 
backs occur to one in connection with almost every form of locomotion. 
Suffice it here to mention only two. The bicycle has become deservedly 
popular with many missionaries and their Chinese colleagues, not only 
because of its increased speed, but also because it enables one to carry 
a certain amount of luggage and thus be more independent in one’s 
movements. Many are the mountain trails, however, where even the 
thought of riding a wheel would stagger the imagination. For all- 
round usefulness there are few methods that can compare with walking, 
accompanied by a man carrying the baggage, who preferably knows a 
little about cooking. In mountain regions it is the speediest method, 
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and it is practically the only way in which one can make contacts with 
other travelers, thus preaching while journeying. 

Most itinerators work out their own equipment by a long process 
of experiments and cannot always adopt with profit what others have 
evolved. It seems wise to include a few well chosen and compact cook- 
ing utensils and, in most cases, a few varieties of foreign food. It 
would be ideal if one could get to enjoy, or at least to tolerate, all forms 
of Chinese food: for many will be the times when one can get nothing 
else. But Chinese cooking, in the long run, is not so thorough as that 
of the West and has ruined some digestions. Clothing and bedding 
should be ample, but should be as light and compact as is consistent 
with warmth. Sleeping bags of eiderdown, with detachable inner and 
outer linings, have been found satisfactory, and a tiny eiderdown tent 
not only makes dressing and bathing luxurious in cold weather, but also 
makes it possible to sleep with the head out-of-doors all winter, free from 
the inevitable microbes and parasites of ancient buildings. 

The itinerator has a problem in maintaining his intellectual life. 
Those who travel largely by house-boat can accomplish it. One mission- 
ary who journeys months at a time in an enormous field, reads as he 
rides mule-back. Some may become discouraged by transportation 
difficulties and give up the battle; but “where there's a will there's 1 
way,” and each one by foresight and planning may find an individual 
way of solving this problem. 

Another problem still more difficult of solution is how to inspire 
Chinese workers, both salaried and volunteer, with such an enthusiasm 
for touring that they cannot keep still in any one place but must “go 
elsewhere into the next towns” to “preach there also.”’ Precept alone 
will not accomplish it; example alone will not accomplish it. There 
must be some better way. 


VICISSITUDES 


The ennui of dull routine can never fall to the lot of one who 
tours. One day he may lodge sumptuously in a mission chapel. The 
next he may be sleeping on the ground or on a housetop or even in a 
manger. Now he may sit at a feast spread with al! the delicacies of 
the season imported from the capital for his especial benefit. Anon in 
a monastery on some lonely summit he may dine on a porridge of oats 
and potatoes flavored with ground red peppers and think it nectar and 
ambrosia. In summer, with the thermometer more than a hundred 
degrees in the shade, he may travel an unshaded road over parched plains. 
In winter he may have to ford half frozen streams at daybreak, or grope 
his way by night through mountain gorges amid howling wind and 
drifting snow, with the mercury well below zero. Here he crosses a 
reed margined lake or a plain flatter than any American prairie. There 
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he enters some forbidding canyon where the sun hardly penetrates, or 
climbs some lofty summit seldom free from snow or ice which affords 
a wider view than Pisgah gave. And what infinite variety of human- 
kind he meets: male and female, young and old, rich and poor; scholars, 
farmers, artisans, merchants: soldiers, officials, beggars; carters, 
muleteers, pedlars; dapper young men and women irom the South, 
dressed in the latest style, traveling in state, and bent on pilgrimage: 
Manchurian Mongols measuring their length on the ground for weary 
years before they reach some sacred shrine: a Living Buddha from 
Kokonor on his way to buy a printing outfit and a Delco lighting plant. 
A spice of danger is not lacking. One may come upon fresh blood 
that marks the spot where some poor wight has. just fallen among 
robbers, or may himself stumble into a bandits’ hiding place and see 
their rifles leveled at his head. What endless change of scene there is! 
Here, one sees white stretches of sand or alkali, there, waving grain 
and watered gardens. These peaks are almost bare of any vegetation, 
while that range is heavily forested. Arid uplands, where every drop 
of water must be carried long distances, give place to meadows dotted 
everywhere with sparkling springs, or to valleys full of the song of 
plashing waters. The plain is not without its vivid colors, the deep 
green of young wheat changing to the gold of harvest, and the crimson of 
broom plants in the autumn. but the mountains show a richer variety. 
Here they are blue with forget-me-nots, there scarlet and gold with 
lilies. And then with-autumn come the flame of maples, the white and 
gold of birches, and the endless variety of pale greens in ripening oat 
fields. Sunset and evening star are very fair upon the plain, with 
incense from a thousand hearth-fires rising and slowly drifting and 
the hills behind all clad in royal purple. Still fairer is sunrise on the 
mountain tops. as one sees tiny islets emerging here and there from a 
palpitant silver sea, or looks down into some deep vale still wrapped in 
shadow and sleep, while peak after peak catches fire above it. .\ night of 
storm in a valley may issue in a morning of fierce wind and bitter cold, 
whilé the lofty summits fling their long snow banners far across the 
blue. Another night of thunder and rain in an amphitheater of mighty 
peaks may end in a Sabbath morn of perfect calm with a vast rampart 
of tleckless white against the infinite azure. 


ITS REWARDS. 


But is the itinerator’s expenditure of time and effort really worth 
while? Surely no one can doubt it upon whom has come something 
of the wonder that tell upon the Apostle Paul, as he lay chained be- 
tween those two praetorians at Rome. ‘Unto me, who am kess than 
the least of all saints, was fhis grace given, to preach unto the nations 
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the unsearchable riches of Christ.” When he thinks of the marvelous 
nation, to the rank and file of which he is privileged to preach, even 
more, when he thinks of the marvelous gospel, so perfectly adapted to 
their every need of body, mind, and spirit, which is his to proclaim, 
and which grows richer with the years, his only possible emotion is one 
of humblest gratitude. 

It is likewise possible for the touring evangelist, more than for 
any other, to realize one of Paul’s mastering ambitions, namely, to 
preach where Christ has not yet been named or even heard of. Time 
after time it is his priceless privilege to bring the message for the first 
time to individuals and groups. Not that one such witnessing to Christ 
is sufficient. It must be repeated again and again. But even one 
message may awaken thirst in some seeking soul. “And how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” 

A very satisfying part of the itinerator’s work is the response 
so often met with. The suspicion and aloofness of the cities is not 
seen so often in the country villages. There the innate courtesy of 
the people generally gives a real welcome. And when one gets hold of 
a man who asks nothing about the West, or about the preacher’s clothes, 
but who wants to know about God and how to worship him, no trip seems 
too long or tiresome. Again, in feeding the flock of God, is not a 
hundred mile trip over rough mountain trails abundantly repaid when 
one finds at the end of it a group of simple-minded Christians just 
hungering and thirsting for the knowledge of the Bible and of Christian 
living that the missionary can impart? 

Of course the greatest reward of all in this work is in the results 
produced, in little groups of Christians meeting for study and worship 
and then going out to get relatives and friends until possibly some whole 
countryside becomes aware of the new movement. One can never tell 
what seed may fall upon good ground. Sometimes unlikeliest times 
and places bring results. A missionary and his wife in company with 
a Chinese evangelist and his wife were journeying toward a walled 
town. Outside the city was a temple fair, and a curious crowd of about 
a thousand followed the cart to the inn. The great gate of the inn 
was immediately closed and the ladies sought rest and quiet in a room ° 
at the back. But nothing could hold back the crowd, which thronged 
into the court through the inn restaurant. The two men, with their 
backs to the wall of the ladies’ room, made a virtue of necessity and 
preached to a crowd who knew nothing of Christ. They also sold or 
gave away a few books. Shortly after, they continued their journey. 
Years passed away, others evangelized that region, and quite a company 
of Christians and inquirers were gathered together. Eight or ten years 
later the missionary was asked to conduct there a catechumen class of 
one hundred and thirty, and found to his great surprise that a man 
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who in the inn court that fair day had first heard of Christ and received 
a book, was a trusted evangelist in the neighboring city. 

An itinerator was walking along a dusty road. Probably he looked 
a little travel-stained and worn. In any event, several very polite boys 
began to interrogate him. “What is your honorable country?” “How 
far is it from here to your honorable home?” ‘Are you not very tired 
after having walked such a long way?” Now just suppose for a moment 
that the boys were right in their surmise, that there were no railways or 
steamships and we had to walk every weary step of the way, surely 
there is not one who has tasted the delights of this touring ministry 
who would not exclaim: “It were a well-spent journey.” 


Some Other Problems of Itineration 


H. V. LACY 


HE itinerating missionary is faced with some of the greatest 
opportunities coupled with the most. besetting difficulties that 
might come into the life of a missionary anywhere. This article 
is not supposed to deal with the opportunities, but rather with 
the problems. Every individual field, and without doubt every individual 
missionary has individual problems, due to the local conditions. A 
missionary from Central China once remarked to the writer that what 
she feared and dreaded most in returning to the homeland on furlough 
was the difficulty of travel. To the writer, the comforts of travel 
experienced in the home land are so far superior to anything that it is 
possible to secure in this part of China that it is a pleasure to anticipate 
them. | 

In this particular field, I should say that the greatest problem of 
itineration is the uncertainty as to whether engagements can be met, and 
therefore the difficulty of laying a program very far in advance. With 
dependence placed on human beings to move person and effects, and with 
the larger part of the vear frequented with heavy rains, so that burden 
hearers are with difficulty persuaded to venture out, it is hard to live 
up to a fixed program. With dependence placed on Chinese junks, or 
other native boats, and with irregular boat schedules, and frequent 
coastal storms, one can never be certain of making a given destination 
at a fixed time, and it is hard to make plans in advance. 

Of course in addition to all this there is the element of time 
entering in, short distances consuming large amounts of time. And 
with the uncertainties of travel, large leeway has to be made that right 
connections may be made and appointments not missed. With good 
communications and definite schedules an itinerating missionary in this. 
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freld might be able to make effective from one-third to one-half of his 
time that is otherwise spent at present. 

Some might consider the problem of iood, and other physical needs— 
such as accommodations—among the difficulties of itinerating. To 
one unable to eat Chinese food, and one who shudders at accommoda- 
trons that are at times provided, these might be indeed problems that 
would loom large in the thinking of an itinerating missionary. But to 
the writer, the hindrances to an economical use of the time at one’s 
dispesal seems to be the greatest problem of the itinerating missionary 
in this field. 

If we consider some phases of the work itself that faces the 
itincrating missionary, they may be innumerable. The standards of 
ethics, the lack of Christian background, the illiteracy of a large 
percentage of the Christian constituency, the shortage of adequately 
trained workers to handle the numbers who are breaking away from 
heathenism, and again, the inadequate and ineffective modes of com- 


munication in a rural community, are problems that tace the missionary 


whose work calls him from one place to another over a widely scattered 
area, and a large rural church constituency. To overcome these 
deficiencies and inconveniences: to make the hest use of the material 
and means at hand; to know how to keep the morale of the workers at 
a high pitch, so that the hindrances, temptations and difficulties that 
continually face them—and of which the itinerating missionary ‘has 
little idea—will not drag them down; to know how to bring to both 
workers and membership the help and inspiration that will give them 
the encouragement they need without making the goal and ideal too high 
for them to strive after—these are some of the problems that face an 
itinerating missionary. And last but not least by any means, to live 
before this large body of men and women, who are seeking something 
bettcr than they have known in the past, so that they will see Christ in 
us—in spite of all the hardships, difficulties, trying circumstances, and 
discouragements which are continually round about us—these are the 


problems, and at the same time the opportunities of the itinerating 
qnissionary. 
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Some Experiments in Rural Evangelism 
A. W. MARTIN 


ORE than one hundred years of missionary work in China have 
probably made no measurable impression upon that vast hinter- 
land—which is China. When Christ is known and loved in 
the wayside farm house and the isolated hamlet this nation will 

he as Christian as any of the so-called Christian nations. The quality 

and volume of religious faith and experience which the oriental heart 
can harbor, under such a favorable environment, is the regenerating 
power of which this race, alas, is still ahmost wholly ignorant. 

The main part of missionary thought and desire is naturally 
directed towards that great multitude. With some notable exceptions 
the missionaries’ effort is expended in another world—that of the city. 

To reach the real China, indirectly, by inviting the best of the 
rural material into the city world, there to be educated, trained, and 
inspired and then to be returned home to evangelize the masses, is the 
practice which seems to us most economical, as well as expeditious. 
We have not yet succeeded in saturating the city and business world, 
however, whose suction, upon this trained material seems almost 
irresistible. 

One great advance should be noted. The countryside is now 
wide open to anyone who cares to preach the Gospel there. Minute 
specks, here and there, as compared with the vast total area, are being 
wonderfully evangelized. It becomes important to inquire, therefore, 
whether all missionary progress will not become more genuine and 
rapid as an increasing proportion.of missionaries are wholly devoted 
to remote rural evangelism. 

The big question is, How? The answer is, I[tinerate. 

The great weakness of the itinerator is: Residence in a great 
missionary center. | 

His great strength is: Long Residence in the heart of a promis- 
ing rural community. 

It is not necessary to mention the hardships and even dangers of 
the suggested plan. Its advantages are obvious. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out that wherever the wisest 
and most active leaders of a missionary group are wholly devoted to 
city and institutional problems the possibilities of rural evangelism will 
never be properly tested. : 

The actual method of procedure will vary widely with the character 
of the field and the number and training of the workers. 

Some years ago a small and, as it proved, diminishing force of 
foreigners were stationed in the geographical center of a great, isolated, 
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rural section. The C.I.M. have maintained a station for many years 
in the Fu city about fifty li from where this group located. One of 
their most devoted missionaries had recently left this region after years 
of very active itinerating. This great man, who opened the whole 
territory to evangelistic preaching, and that in the face of persecution, 
might even have testified to the futility of rural work, if the success 
of that period were to be measured in terms of permanent Church 
membership. 

The little group, whose experiments we are to discuss briefly, soon 
consisted of a physician, whose labors were almost wholly localized, and 
one other foreigner of many years’ labor as a missionary but whose 
training and experience as an evangelist were exactly nil. Being 
accustomed to school work and on a friendly footing with some of the 
school men of the region, he agreed to give an hour of instruction in 
English, or other secular subject, to be followed by an hour of Bible 
teaching. This arrangement was entered into with the four higher 
government schools of the region and nothing was allowed to interfere 
with the schedule until that mfSsionary went on furlough nearly three 
years later. 

To reach these schools every week, and seek to utilize the full 
opportunity offered, was a very obvious physical effort, as the distances 
were great and the weather often unfavorable. | 

Not to offer the same service to all the schools of higher rank 
would have created division and perhaps have allowed the occasional 
murmur of disapproval to swell to a fatal flood of opposition. 

The theory, if there be any theory, of the process was to seek to 
work the whole of a natural unit. The energy which kept the process 
in operation, as it happened, was the approval of the students, who not 
only attended the religious services in a body, as did a large proportion 
of the teachers, but who also filled the missionary’s bedroom, during 
every night of his attendance until the ringing of the retiring bell. 
The discussions of these hours arose from student questions and were 
almost wholly religious. 

The missionary not only strove to give to the students better 
service than they had reason to expect, while in the class room, but he 
really wanted to be their friend, and, indeed, found opportunity to join 
them in some excursions; to referee some games; and to entertain one 
or another when they made a trip of ten or fifteen miles to reach him 
at his home. 

The work gradually became well known throughout the six hsiens, 


and, in general, was favorably commented upon. Several teachers and 


over a hundred pupils became members of the Church. 
A furlough brought this phase of the work to an abrupt end. The 
same missionary, returning to the station, after an absence of fifteen 
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months, made a formal call at each school and received a delight£ully 
cordial reception. 


It was evident that a very large opportunity for bringing some 
Christian influence to bear upon even the more remote parts of the six 
hsiens was still to be had through the work which might be done in these 
schools, but in view of the fact that desired missionary assistance was 
not to be had it seemed best to consider carefully the apparent result of 
the work so far done; the slight, but undoubted, shifting of the whole 
student attitude—some ripple of the “new student” and “no God” 
movements had reached even these remote schools—and the possibilities 
contained in new opportunities which had arisen, out of the activities 
already carried on. 

The experiment, as far as it had been carried, seemed to demonstrate 
the value of working a whole natural unit, but the unit first selected was 
in every way too big. 

A considerable membership, of the usual student types, had been | 
enrolled from the advanced classes of each school. 

The usual proportion of this membership was already disappearing 
over the horizon. A few carried letters to distant churches or colleges 
but the larger part graduated and vanished. Some were known to have 
followed the practice of the region and joined business enterprises in 
outside cities. Many returning to communities far removed from 
Christian influence showed no further signs of life though we cannot 
but believe they would have grown into useful leaders in their own 
remote villages, if the Church had been able to follow them with helpful 
influences. 

If help had been at hand to press the work in these four schools and 
at the same time extend our activities into a reasonable proportion of the 
communities which were served by them and whose evangelization is, 
after all, the goal, as well as the permanent basis, of all our labors, then, 
it seems to me, the obvious course would have been to teach and live the 
Christian life among these students as long as any were willing to give 
their thoughtful attention. 

It happened that something very much like the bigger opportunity 
existed in some of the individual Asiens, or smaller units; especially 
favorable were the conditions existing in the largest of the six hsiens, 
which is wholly isolated from the others by a mountain spur, and which 
is a remarkably self contained unit. In this hsien, in which as it 
happens there are none of the provincial or higher schools, the lower 
schools are the most numerous, the best supported locally—and the best 
conducted of the whole region. 

In the Asien city, itself, there is being developed a really efficient 
system of city schools, represented by Lower and Higher primary, 
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Industrial and Junior Normal schools. This year a High School is 
being added. 

After careful consideration it ‘was decided not to resume anything 
but a general friendly relationship with the larger group, but to accept 
the apparently genuine, and, several times repeated, invitation from the 
Educational Association of that hsien to preach and teach in their region, 
which we have done for a couple of years in as many of their schools as 
we and our Iccally trained workers have been able to reach on regular 
schedule. 

The “City Schools” so efficiently organized and conducted, are the 
inspiration and medel for the whole hsien. Every place of any im- 
portance is also represented in the student body. Most of its twenty-two 
teachers are sons of the local gentry, who have graduated from the 
provincial normal school. Many of them, as do the heads of most of 
the better schools, serve for a nominal salary and are already as truly 
interested in the character, as they are in the classical, training of their 
younger brothers and cousins... 

Here we already have, of course, an ideal soil for Christian teaching 
and fellowship. The same favorable circumstances may not be found 
in all localities, as indeed they were not found here a few years ago, but 
they can undoubtedly be almost anywhere fostered by patient friendliness, 
except, of course, in the artificial atmosphere of the great city. 

In the smaller unit the foreign missionary has so far done no secular 
teaching of any kind although he firmly believes that in a friendly 
atmosphere this may be made a more effective Christian demonstration 
than even medical work because students are not only, in the main, 
intelligent but their minds are receptive and their analyses of motives 
and results fairly accurate. 

In the smaller unit, in which the missionary society owns no property 
and conducts no schools, a small fund has been available to use in co- 
operating with these schools in which we give regular religious instruc- 
tion. Thus far it has amounted very closely to one-tenth of the modest 
annual budget and in only a few schools is more than the combined fees 
of those who are received as charity pupils. 

The use of money may, or at least may be thought to, discount the 
whole proposition. It should be remembered, however, that the sums 
used are relatively minute and that the entertainment furnished the 
workers is embarrassingly frequent and liberal. 

_ The clan hall or temple, in which the school is conducted, is already 

the center of local thought and educational effort and of numerous 
activities, to which are now added, in effect, the elements of church life. 
No inns are patronized, no rents are paid, no heavy repair bills, no 
dissipation of missionary energy in disciplinary, classroom, committee 
and red tape organization. 
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A consecutive, intelligent and open hearted audience of students and 
teachers are-waiting, and to this audience is added, in increasing numbers, 
iriendly representatives from the gentry. 

Some one may ask again, Can anybody do this kind of work, and 
ifsohow? No! A selfish, self-satisfied, self-seeking, self-saving, self- 
propagating missionary, if there were any such, could not be expected to 
succeed at this type of work. Any tactful, intelligent, industrious and 
lovable Christian can do so.—But never suddenly! 

In the case cited above, two years of demonstrated friendliness 
preceded the first definite arrangement for co-operative work in any 
school. Change of circumstance and sentiment may any time modify 
or bring this exact form of work toa close. To mistake it for an end, 
therefore, rather than a means would bring us to as much grief as the 
same sort of mistake has done in so many other cases. As a means, 
however, and as long as the opportunity can be found or made, we believe 
it is one oi the best available for winning the attention, the interest and 
finally the loyalty of intelligent groups so situated as to become the 
nuclei of truly indigenous churches. 


Some Lessons from Twenty-six Years of Itineration 
W. F. JUNKIN | 


TINERATION,—the word brings to mind dirty inns and cheerless 
chapels void of any quiet retreat, long roads, hot and dusty, or 
perhaps cold and muddy, gaping crowds watching to see what 
the foreigner eats, how he washes his face, how he goes to bed; 

many modes of travel, wheel-barrow, donkey, mule cart, boat, and now 
a motor-cycle; street preaching, tract and Gospel selling, road side con- 
versations, tea shop preaching, groups of inquirers in school houses and 
inns, the gradual growth of the out-stations, “the care of all the churches.” 
The word brings to mind painful experiences, sad mistakes, disappoint- 
ments and sorrows,—‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, 
and I burn not?’ The word brings to mind touching acts of kindness 
by non-Christians, friends and strangers, high and low; a crowd of 
Chinese Christians, friends real and true; the joy of soul saving; some 
of the most precious experiences a man can have in this life. 

I have been in China twenty-eight years, came direct to Sutsien, 
and after a couple of years of language study have been continuously 
in this itinerating work. May I be permitted here to magnify my office? 
I would not trade my job for a chair in any Theological Institution or 
for the Presidency of a University. It is a position of unlimited oppor- 
tunities; it is foundation work, helping the Church to birth and growth 
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(Paul says in Gal. 4:19—“zexvia pov, avs wdivw’), it brings 
many joys. 

When I came to Sutsien, there were two out-stations, and in the 
whole field there were five or six Christians. Now there are sixty-four 
out-stations and about two thousand Christians. We have nearly sixty 
out-station day schools, and, including the central station boarding schools, 
there are over 1,700 pupils. These day schools are controlled by the 
out-station Christians and are supported in half by them and the local 
patrons. They are managed by local 4 #, chosen locally, approved 
by the missionary in charge. These local 4 #§, in conference with the 
missionary, call the teachers, see to the collecting of fees and the paying 
of half the salary of the teachers. Only that part of the salary paid by 
the Mission is handled by the missionary. We have had for most of 
the time two foreign evangelists in this station, so it has been my 


-privilege to work one-half of this field. 


From the first I had the privilege of association with a slightly 


. older colleague whose wise, patient, gentle, kindly example of dealing 


with Chinese strangers, friends, and converts has been of much value 
to me. 

Now may I make a few observations and venture a few suggestions? 

There is positively no way of efficiently doing out-station work 
by “absent treatment.”” This work means being much of the time away 
from home. “One must be on the job, and on the job continuously. If 
one is seeking for a soft snap, let him not choose this. Some old com- 
mentator has said that the best fertilizer is the master’s foot-steps. _ 

Take time at the out-stations to get acquainted. One should know 
his fellow Chinese preachers, know his leaders, as far as possible know 
the Christians and inquirers. Listen to their troubles and suffer with them 
in their sorrows and difficulties. I try to learn from the mistakes of 
others. Some time ago, as I was stopping at an out-station of a fellow 
missionary, the local preacher, in speaking of this missionary, said that 
he was always in a hurry and could never stay long enough to get all 
the details of an affair. I thought of how “nervous” and “pushed” I 
doubtless often appeared! 

We have once in a while forced the opening of some strategic point 
by renting a chapel and placing a preacher there, but I find that the 
most healthy work and the most encouraging work is that that opens up 
naturally in some place where there is a Lydia whose heart God has 


opened. So go where God’s Holy Spirit leads, let Him open up vour 


out-stations. Carefully follow up every interested one. 

Tired, after supper in a nasty, dirty inn at the town of Tie-fu-sih, 
some eight or nine years ago, I went up to the north end of the town, on 
invitation, to preach in a school house, near which I knew there were 
several interested men. After most of the crowd had left, I noticed 
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sitting near me an opium sot, emaciated, sad, dejected. I begged him 
to repent and believe in Jesus, and begged him to go to the Hospital at 
Sutsien and obtain help in breaking off his opium. He said he would, 
but my faith was too small, I did not believe him! I had received this 
kind of a promise too often! But he went; he was cured; and he came 
back a thoroughly converted man. He was a man of influence and 
fairly well todo. He had led a vile and sinful life. He was altogether 
changed, and has never gone back to his old life. For years now we 
have had an out-station at T’ie-fu-sih and a happy band of Christians. 

Years ago I went in search of a certain person to a town called 
Cl’tiantse. I became acquainted with the leading men of the place, and 
so, from time to time, I would go back there, hoping for an opening. 
In going and coming, I passed directly by the west gate of the town of 
Ch’i-p'an. One day, at high market; I went in to sell books. I was 
pleasantly received, and so I determined to come back and spend a night 
there. In the inn, late after supper, when the crowd of listeners had 
nearly all gone, I noticed a hunch-back squatting near the door. He 
was interested. I questioned him, and found he knew a good deal about 
the Gospel. I found that he had been once to Sutsien in the dispensary 
and had been given one of Griffith Johns’ catechisms. He said he 
believed it. Well, I determined that I must come back there, of course. 
There is now in Ch’i-p'an an organized church and partially self- 
supporting. Other out-stations have opened up in the country around 
there. We have now preaching in our field a half dozen men from that 
general section, several men in University and Seminary, girls and boys 
in High School,-and a number of boys who have graduated in our 
Sutsien High School. As to the town of Ch’tiantse, my first objective, 
the friends there never became Christians, and no work has developed 
there. | 

And may T say a word here on that now mooted subject of more 
missionaries? Of course we all know that China must be evangelized 
by the Chinese, and we are working to that end. But the more ex- 
perience I have the more IT am convinced that we must not make or hire 
preachers. (And this can so easily be done in China! TI am afraid it 
is often the curse of our work!) They must be God called and God made. 
They cannot be beckoned at will. The process is long and full of labor. 
Preachers can be made only out of Christian material; they come from 
the Church; and the Church is the result of the preaching of the Gospel 
and much work and long growth. 

I have had some sad experience in trying to organize too soon. 
Push on to independence, but beware of forcing an organization and 
electing officers before you have certain godly men fit to be officers. And, 
Brethren, self-support must go with independence, or else independence 
is a farce. I have recently read an article by a young Chinese Brother 
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just out from America in which he touched, inter alia, on the question of 
the use of foreign funds. I only wish this young man could have the 
experience I have had in a field like this really trying to build up in- 
dependent self-supporting churches. 


As I look over this broad field and think of and compare the various 
out-station points and small struggling churches, it is clearly evident 
that the group of Christians which is trying to do most for itself is the 
group that is spiritually alive and is growing in Christian graces. There 
are some examples in my field of groups of Christians, very poor, who 
seem to have been helped by foreign money to their spiritual hurt. As 
ministers of Christ (who, though He came to give His life a ransom 
for many, came also, He Himself tells us, to minister) and as Christians, 
we must fill our lives with “social service” to others, but beware of the 
thought that famine relief or any kind of social service will save souls 
and make real Christians. I have helped in much relief of this kind and 
have seem the great advantages to the cause of Christianity, but some 
of the most difficult problems in the field and where we have had to do 
the most (discipline are where the people have been physically helped the 
most. Jhie giving church is the only live church. No Christian is too 
poor to give to God’s cause. I am sure that God gives to the man or 
woman who gives to Him. We must ourselves give and sacrifice and 
lead the way. | 


With a lavish use of foreign money here in this Sutsien field— 
which ista constant temptation—we would have far better equipment and 
might, per have some English speaking preachers and teachers, but 
we would be conscribed by the limit of our funds to, doubtless, less than 
half of our present schools and Chinese evangelists, we certainly would 
not be able to care for these many out-stations, and the more lavish use 
of money would, I feel sure, be with real hurt to local self-support and 
to spiritual life ‘and power. 


And we itinerators must be preachers as well as overseers. I know 
there is a great tendency on the part of the Chinese preachers at the 
different out-stations to follow our example. If we become simply over- 
seers, they become overseers. If we stop preaching on the streets, they 
stop preaching on the streets. Then, too, O Brethren, if we stop our 
preaching and our personal work, we lose our evangelistic power, we 
lose our spiritual life, we lose the joy, also, of soul saving! No, we 
must preach, preach, preach, and ourselves constantly do personal work. 
or we will dry up spiritually, and our helpers will dry up with us! 


I know there is a great temptation in these days for the missionary 
to become simply an executive, an overseer, a director, and I fear it is 
the curse of much missionary life. We all have to be overseers and 
directors, but we must not degenerate to be simply such. | 
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And what the young Chinese Church needs, in my humble judg- 
ment, just now, and sadly needs, is more able Chinese preachers willing 
to live the most simple of lives with the people, to share their deprivations 
and be real pastors, and not content to occupy a professor’s chair or 
the place of some prominent director. 

And I cannot close this paper without a word as to what to preach. 
Preach the Gospel of the grace of God. I have seen arguments that the 
Chinese are not interested in the Atonement. No, but this is not peculiar 
to the Chinese. The godless American or European is not interested 
in the Atonement. But by the “foolishness” of the preaching. men are 
saved—East or West. The longer I live in the East, the more con- 
vinced I am of the incorrectness of that famous couplet “Oh East is 
East, and West is West, And never the twain shall meet!” Living 
among. the Chinese, I find that in fundamentals and essentials they are 
just like myself. 1 know many earnest Chinese Christians, and in talk- 
ing to them heart to heart I find that we have precisely similar Christian 
experiences, they are saved just like I am saved. 

I was talking the other day to a dear old friend of mine, a cultured 
gentleman of the ‘old school,” # 4, and one of the most prominent 
men in Pichow District. He was telling me something of his religious 
experience and of how his salvation was due to God’s grace. It was 
the story of a regenerated soul East, West, or anywhere. 


: Breaking New Ground 


H. LITTLER 


O be able to take the Light to those who sit in darkness is a 
privilege indeed; but what darkness there is around us we have 
more than ever realized as we travelled through the outlying 
and remote districts, through the lonely valleys, and over the 


mountain passes, through the scattered villages, where the name of 


Christ had not been heard, and where the Gospel had never been preached. 


_ We do pray that the outcome of our efforts will be the dawning of a 


new day for the villages we passed through, and the springing up of a 
new life in the hearts of the people we came in contact with. 

On Monday, May 19th, we left Kao Yang on the first stage of our 
long journey. I must here say that many and varied were our modes 
of travel: Peking cart, wheel-barrow, pack mules, open cart, and, where 
it was impossible to use any of these, we hired carriers who carried our 


luggage by means of a pole over their shoulders, and we walked. 


Our first halting place was a large prosperous village, thirty li from 
Kao Yang; here we spent two hours at noon preaching and selling 
Gospels. What an interested crowd gathered round us! 
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We had decided that whilst on tour we would live like the Chinese, 
that is so far as food and lodgings were concerned, so after leaving this 
village we enquired where a suitable dwelling place for the night could 
be obtained; this we reached in the evening. After preparing our beds 
on the k’ang and having a welcome wash, we went out on to the street 
for a meeting whilst the landlord of the inn made preparation for our 
evening meal. We were well received in this village; many copies of 
the Gospel were sold, enabling the villagers themselves to examine the 
doctrine after we had passed on. The people welcomed us, but there 
were other occupants of the k’ang that seemed to resent our invasion, 
consequently we spent a restless night and were up early next morning, 
glad to be away. 


At Fang Shun Ch’iao a village fair was in progress—what a 


splendid opportunity this gave us to tell the glad tidings. The actors 
kindly gave us permission to use the theatre stage for our platform; 
we had a crowd of a thousand people; what a picture all their upturned 
faces made! A few minutes ago they had been listening to the songs 
and jests of the actors, now they were drinking in the message of Salva- 
tion. Ina very short time we had sold threq hundred Gospels, and still 
the people clamoured with outstretched hands for more. 

Leaving this place we made for Wan Hsien, an old-world city. We 
arrived there tired but happy. What a peaceful city it is, and how old- 
‘fashioned! It is called the Phoenix City. Every evening, at sundown, 
the bell in the town is beaten, and the ring of the bell at eventide is 
supposed to be the call of the Phoenix. 

The following day was market day, we were out early on the streets 
preaching to the large crowds of people; over two hundred copies of 
the Gospels were sold. One wonders where all these books go, the 
people who bought them came from all directions to the city, you can 
picture the Gospels being carried to the little village homes, the contents 
being slowly read and understood. Who can foresee the outcome? 
There is a small Christian Church in Wan Hsien, led by a Chinese pastor, 
who received us cordially; we were glad of the opportunity to conduct a 
meeting in the hall and we pray that the little band of Christians there 
will be strengthened by our visit. 

Up to this point we had travelled over level ground, but now our 


journey through the mountains commenced. Mules could not be hired | 


in the city, so a man who had been a Christian for twenty years offered 
to take all our baggage on his wheel-barrow to a village at the foot 
of the hills, where animals could be secured. So once more we set 
out on our journey. Our Christian friend was helped by his son, 
who pulled the barrow by means of a rope, whilst his father did the 
wheeling. Whilst walking we had some interésting conversation. This 
man, although only a poor country man, had a great faith in God. He 
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told us that after his conversion he desired a son, who would be able 
to work for God, so he made it a matter of prayer and promised if 
God saw fit to grant his petition then the boy would be completely 
dedicated to the Lord’s Service. Our friend’s prayer was answered, 
a son was given to him, his delight knew no bounds. He named the 
infant boy John! We could not help but be impressed by this story, 
and as we looked at John, who was pulling the barrow, we wondered 
what his future would be. He was given in answer to prayer, dedicated 
to God from his birth, and trained as far as his father was able to do so 
for the Master's service, may he indeed become an apostle to his own 
people! 

On arriving at the village there were no mules to be obtained, so 
we sat in a wayside tea-shop trying to form other plans for crossing the 
mountains. It is wonderful how the Lord does help us and open up the 
way: as we were waiting a man with three mules came past, they were 
loaded with salt, and bound for the very place we wished to reach, seventy 
li distant. The man was willing to unload the cargo of salt, leave it 
with friends, and take us to Shen An. It did not take us long to pack 
our luggage on the mules and go. The sensation of riding on the top 
of all your luggage on a mule’s back resembles a ride on a camel, to stay 
on is no mean feat, seeing that you are without stirrups; but #{ was an 
interesting ride for as we journeyed the mountains became higher, the 
passes steeper, and the valleys narrower. We passed many convoys of 
mules, all bound for Shansi. These, with the tinkle of the mule bells, 
the whistling of birds, and the occasional shouts of the drivers, all gave 
extra interest to the journey. 

After travelling for some time we came to a little hamlet of six 
- houses; here we halted to proclaim the news of Salvation to those six 
families, also to rest the mules, and to refresh ourselves. 

The approach to Shen An is picturesque; we slowly climbed up 
the pass, followed a narrow path round the face of a cliff, and saw 
our destination far below us in the valley, nestling in a grove of trees, 
a broad river flowing in front of the village, and a towering mountain 
forming a background. Rain had fallen, so the narrow streets were 
streams; we could not hold any open air meetings. The inn was the 
usual style of Chinese inn, but had only one vacant k’ang in the public 
room ; we were too tired to bother about this, however, and went to sleep 
surrounded by admiring villagers! We were not allowed to sleep long. 
‘the insects were too frisky, so at four o'clock the next morning we 

hurried away to the next stopping place. 
: Travelling now became difficult, there were no mules; we*had to 
walk, our luggage being carried by men from the village. We were 
forced, several times, to wade across a fairly wide river, which is no 
warm job at five in the morning. 
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Our road now was just a narrow track a foot wide; this led us up 
mountains on the edge of cliffs, and through rocky valleys; the mountains 
were now high and rugged, devoid of trees, simply bare rocks. At noon 
we came to a little village, where the people were afraid, and when tracts 
were offered to them they ran away from us. 

We had now twenty-five li to go before reaching Tao Ma Kuan; 
the path was worse than ever, and between us and our objective was. 
another high mountain range. It can be imagined how we felt when, 
on reaching the summit, we found in front of us a sheer drop of hundreds 
of feet into the valley; there was no visible means of descent, to make 
matters worse it was nearly sundown, a strong wind was blowing, and 
the carriers said they had lost their way. We did find a way down, it 
was anything but safe, and great was our relief when we reached the 
bottom of the valley. Now we were soon at our journey’s end, and 
were fortunate enough to find a clean inn, for which we were thankful, 
and, in a very short time, had settled down for the night after a good 
day’s walk. : 

Tao Ma Kuan dates from 250 years before Christ, it was built by 
the Emperor Ch’in, and was an important gateway in the Great Wall 
of China. Remains of the Great Wall are visible, winding over the 
hills ; the watch towers are in excellent condition, even after two thousand 
years. The town is surrounded by the Great Wall; there used to be 
a Yamen and a Mandarin, but the glory of Tao Ma Kuan has long since 
passed away. There still remains a custom house, because this is a main 
pass through the mountains to Shansi and Mongolia. It is interesting 
to see the long convoys of mules, ladened with varieties of merchandise, 
winding along the cobbled street. The last foreigners to pass through 
this place were British Tommies, twenty-four years ago, at the time of 
the Boxer trouble. At our inn we saw a relic of their visit, a “bully 
beef” tin, now used as an incense burner before the ““God of War’’; the 
old inn keeper was proud of his “curio”! 

We staved the week-end in Tao Ma Kuan, holding meetings and 
selling Gospels. Sunday morning we conducted a meeting in the large 
room of the inn. How interested was the landlord, his sons, and 
neighbours; they had never heard such a doctrine before. In the cool 
of the evening we climbed up on to the Great Wall. Looking down 
into the village we could see the Lieutenant sitting at the door of the 
inn surrounded by a group of men; he was telling them the story of 
the prodigal son. Our feelings were stirred when we realized that this 
village was a busy place 250 years before Christ was born, but was 
only now, to our knowledge, hearing the story of His birth for the 
first time; it has taken two thousand years to get there. | 

We were reluctant to leave, but after two days’ stay set out on our 
homeward journey, with the innkeeper’s two sons acting as carriers. At 
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a place called Niang Tzu Ch’en we stayed the night; after the open-air 
service we returned to the inn, the men and boys of the village followed 
us, and about two hundred gathered in the courtyard. They asked us 
to play and sing to them, we told them to sit down on the ground, which 
they did, forming a large half circle. What a picture! No light but 


the stars above, and a flickering cotton wick in oil, and this big crowd - 


of men listening for our message. It was a splendid opportunity, we 
made the most of it, and, until a late hour, Army songs and choruses 
sounded on the still night air; also words were spoken to them which we 
pray will be as seed fallen on good ground. One forgets time and 
place under such circumstances, we thank God for such a privilege. It 
was with regret that we said “good-bye” to those people. 

Time and space will not permit all our experiences to be written, 
but after three more days’ travelling we reached home, tired, it is true, 
but happy. 

During our ten days’ trip we held fourteen open-airs, sold 1,250 
copies of the Gospel, 50 War Crys, and travelled 600 li. We have 
returned blessed in our own souls, and more than ever eager to work 
for the salvation of China’s millions. 


Itineration Among Women 


KATHLEEN B. EVANS 


N our day and generation the problem of problems for evangelistic 
workers is how to make the Church truly indigenous. . By that 

I mean Chinese in character, depending on Chinese for its 

- workers, dependent on Chinese Christian life and experience for 

its propagation, and dependent on the gifts of a Chinese Church member- 
ship for its financial support. In the face of it one may argue that the 
best way to bring about such a state of things is for the missionaries 


to give up all itinerating work and hand over without delay to Chinese 


evangelists and Bible-women, in order that the people of this land may 
no longer be in any doubt as to the intentions of foreigners with regard 
to the Church. On the contrary I maintain that for some time to come, 
on the women’s side of the work at least, foreign evangelists have an 
important contribution to make in the building up and nourishing of 
an indigenous Chinese Church. 

The China of the treaty ports and big cities is more articulate than 
the China of the villages, and this is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the Christian Church. Chinese Christian leadership is still largely 
confined to the big centres of Christianity, but we cannot allow ourselves 


to forget for one moment that 75% of China’s population still lives 
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outside treaty ports and big cities, and it is with the women of this 
75% of the population that we women evangelists have to do. Our 
mission, along with our Chinese helpers, is to win these women for 
the service of Christ and the Church. _ 

In case I should be misunderstood let me say at the outset that I 
believe the work of the foreign woman evangelist apart from co-operation _ 
with and dependence upon a group of Chinese women workers is largely 
valueless. We no longer lead in the sense of going before and the 
Chinese women following after. We are the servants of our Chinese 
workers and work through them. 


EXPERIENCES 


One thinks of men evangelists on itineration work taking long 
journeys, doing street preaching, working among the crowds at fairs 
and markets, sleeping in inns and so forth, but my experience of women’s 
itineration is for the -most part very different. There are the long 
journeys, with all the discomfort of usual Chinese travel, cumbered with 
one’s bed and bedding, food, cooking apparatus, books, possibly a portable 
harmonium, and last but not least pictures and posters. Pictures are 
perhaps the most important part of one’s stock in trade. One must be 
ready on occasion to help sell books, to lend a hand,-or rather a voice, 
in the street chapel, and to go with the preacher and Bible-woman to a 
fair or theatrical show. But one goes only as a helper. not as the star 
turn of the performance. The Chinese workers give the message and 
give it much better than we can ever hope to do. 

Our chief work as women itinerators is with the women in the 
homes, our work is essentially personal work. For the most part, women | 
do not come about the Church; we have to seek them, and it takes time 
and patience, and many a visit. Long afternoons in the country 
courtyard or guest room, between the cooking of mid-day rice and the 
preparations for supper, with a group of mothers, mothers-in-law, 
daughters and babies, neighbours and servants, are the evangelist’s golden 
opportunity. It is still true that apart from the visit of the Bible-woman 
and missionary there are many women who would never even hear the 
name of Jesus. In these days of student anti-Christian agitation and 
anti-foreign feeling it is a significant fact that out in the country 
districts, away from city influence, one is always made welcome, and 
courteously received. At the end of an itinerating trip the story is 
always the same, there is no time to accept all the invitations. “Tell the 
Li family and the Wong family there is no time to come this journey, 
we must wait till next time.” | 

Out of itineration work grows the Station Class. It is always 
difficult to get a Chinese woman free enough from home duties and 
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cares to make possible connected study for any length of time, but some- 
times after long and patient preparatory work on the part of the local 
church group, it is possible in the slack season in the country, when 
there is neither planting nor harvesting to be done, to gather a class of 
women for ten days or a fortnight. The class may meet in a central 
church of the district, in a hired house, or best of all in the home of 
a Christian. The women enjoy to the full the days spent together. 
They are helped to read, and to sing, and to pray, and to learn some- 
thing of the care of their homes and their children. It all seems very 
elementary at first, but talks about clean floors and less spitting lead 
on to other things. In one station last year we had a group of nine 
women for a week's Bible study. Five years ago no woman there could 
read. The result is due, in the main, to the persistent efforts of the 
Bible-woman, going in and out among them, helping them to believe 
in themselves, and to prove to them that women can learn to read a 
well as men. 7 


DIFFICULTIES 


The two great difficulties one has to contend with, it need hardly 
be said, are illiteracy and superstition. It is still rare in the country 
districts to find a woman over 25 years of age who can read. The 
greatest difficulty in getting a woman to try to begin to learn to read 
is her own ingrained belief that she can’t do it. One’ of the most 
successful Bible-women I know in winning country women is a woman 
who at 43 years old could not read a character. She is never weary 
of telling how she learned to read, and her enthusiasm has captured many 
a woman. It is the beginning that matters. In many districts script 
is a boon to the women beginners. Here in the Wu dialect area it has 
not met with any very conspicuous success. Perhaps because we 
evangelists have not been determined enough to give it a fair trial. We 
have tried it spasmodically in places, but my own experience leads me to 
think it is wiser to keep to the character, difficult and slow as it is. A 
woman learns a little of the script, at a station class perhaps. and the 
day comes, all too quickly, when she forgets and wants help. Her men 
folk cannot read the new writing, and so she gives up trying to find out. 
By the next time the Bible-woman comes round she has, may be, forgotten 
altogether. Whereas if she has only managed to read one or two verses 
but could get help from her husband or son, later on when she is sure 
to forget some of the characters, she will, may be, go farther in 
learning to read. 

The temples with their retinue of priests in the country places depend 
for their support in no small measure upon the women of the community. 
Men have their part too, at a birth or a funeral; at a wedding or opening 
of a shop, or buying land or building a house most men would want 
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priests to be present, largely nowadays for “‘face” sake. But with women 
it is very different. Fear plays a tremendous part in their lives. Spirits 
must be propitiated for fear of what may happen, a woman’s life is 
bound up to a large extent with the periodic worship at the temple. 
It is the women who are vegetarians, the women who go to the temples 
at the Ist and 15th of the month, the women who go to pray when 
illness comes to the home, and the women who make the paper money. 
Last year, in our Pootoong district alone. we came across over 20 cases 
of supposed devil possession, all among women and girls. And perhaps 
just by reason of this sense cf her dependence on the unseen, it is the 
woman who may become the key to the problem of the country Church. 
For it is clear, on every hand, I think, that the country Church of the 
future must more and more centre in the home. 


FRUITAGE 


We do see definite results in many cases, as women give in their 
names as inquirers, and through the women new homes are linked with 
the Church. The sphere of the Church’s influence is widening all the 
time. As in the early days of the Church’s history when the Apostles 
saluted the ““Church in the house of So and So” and knew their labour 
was not in vain in the Lord, so we in the country places can point to not 
a few little groups of Christians, meeting in the house of Li, or Wong, 
or Tsang, holding forth the Word of Life. And these little groups are 
an integral part of the Church of Christ in China. They are truly 
indigenous, truly Chinese, not dependent on foreign money, or foreign 
support, not meeting in a hired building, and not relying entirely on a 
paid ministry. The country people can often understand the life of 
these small groups better than the more highly organized, semi-foreign 
Church life of the big cities. 

So far we have been thinking especially of the women outside whom 
we are seeking to reach through itineration work. In conclusion let 
me add, that last but not by any means least, is the opportunity which 
itineration work gives for close friendship between Chinese workers 
and the missionary. There are all the adventures of the road to be 
shared, there is often the common meal with the preacher and his family 
which does so much to narrow the gulf between East and West, there 
are long winter evenings of conference and plans, which bring out the 
worker’s hopes for this one and fears; for that. There is evening wor- 
' ship with a little group gathered in the Bible-woman’s house, there is 
preparation in the morning before the day’s work. It is easy for 
us in Shanghai within easy reach of our foreign colleagues to forget 
oftentimes how lonely are our workers in the country places. A Bible- 
woman, or a preacher, alone in the little country church, with all the 
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weight of heathen life pressing in upon them—is it any wonder they 
sometimes lose heart? It may be ours to cheer and to encourage. to 
give the longed for uplift, and to give a sense of comradeship which 
lightens burdens and which doubles joy. 

For the missionary herself a country journey may be a great source 
of inspiration, a unique opportunity for real fellowship with Chinese 
workers, and a useful instrument in the bringing in of the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of the country women of China. 


Miscellaneous Notes on Evangelism 


BROADCASTING THE GOSPEL IN WEST CHINA 


EV. H. J. Openshaw writes with regard to an aggressive fall campaign 
of Evangelism carried on in Kiakiang and nine other places and 
also in Kiating and Yachow districts :— 

“Meetings were held for Government and Mission students, 
girls and hoys; for women; for children; for church members; for outsiders ; 
for prisoners. All classes heard the demanding message of the Gospel— 
repentance toward God and-faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. and tracts and 
gospels were sent where the oral message did not reach. It was a joyous 
eight weeks, when missionaries and Chinese leaders, and church members, 
gave themselves to the-winning of their friends and neighbors. Some 177 
addresses were delivered and in the neighborhood of one thousand persons 
enrolled as inquirers. 

At the two Central Stations visited, Kiating and Y achow, the evangelistic 
meetings were preceded by a two days’ Retreat, when selected small groups 
were eathered for prayer, the study of the word and discussion. All agreed 
that these meetings were of the greatest worth, both in relation to the spiritual 
life of the individuals in attendance and to the meetings which followed. 
The urge of the messages to the Christians was that they bear fruit and thus 
prove their discipleship. With what chagrin shall the Christian be clothed 
who appears before his Master ‘empty handed.’ 

1 consider these periodic Evangelistic Campaigns among the churches 
of great worth. The members are united in an effort to win men. They 
thus serve God and get by giving. Great numbers of outsiders, who have 
been influenced by the gospel at different times and places, are brought into 
definite touch with the church. Lack of proper preparation and follow up 
work on the part of the church leaders is responsible for inadequate results. 

Military occupation and oppression, poor crops, and an order compelling 
the people to plant opium_have all tended to spread a spirit of depression 
throughout the Yachow district. Opium smoking was rife both at Kiating 
and Yachow, and it looks as if its recrudescence will prove a greater curse 
_ than militarism. It is time for the church to buckle on its armour and 
fight the Monster once more. 

We had many interesting experiences on the trip, but none more 
touching than the one in the prison at Kiating, when after three strong 
messages, an appeal for those who were willing to repent was made, and 
some 120 hands went up. We left with them gospels and tracts and the 
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local missionaries were going to institute regular visitation of the jail and 
prison as a result of this opening. 

On one occasion we were about to travel through a bandit infested 
district, and as is usual applied to the city official for escort.’ He made fair 
promises but the next morning no soldiers (local militia) appeared. A 
message came saying that they could send soldiers with us but feared the 
return trip alone. In other words with the foreigners the soldiers’ guns. were 
safe; without the foreigners they dared not tackle that region. Problem: 
who was protecting who? We traversed the difficult district without being 
molested ; in fact along the road we were cordially received and treated to tea 
and presented with slabs of pork. 

A word of thanks is due the Chengtu Y.M.C.A., for setting apart 
Mr. Lu for this work, and to the C.I.M., for releasing Mr. Han Shin Yuan 
for the campaign at Kiating. Without the good help of these friends. the 
Stewart Evangelistic Fund, the Szechwan Christian Council, and our Home 
Churches, this splendid piece of co-operative work could not be carried on.” 


ITINERATING IN CENTRAL CHINA, 


The following extracts from records of an experienced itinerator in- 
dicate the problems encountered in the country contiguous to Shanghai: 

“One problem is that of securing the proper kind of workers. I 
started out with high ideals feeling that it was better to wait till I could 
get properly qualified workers than to try to use second rate men, feeling 
that a man ought to be a seminary graduate or at least a Bible School 
graduate. Indiscretions on the part of one of our workers (we had only 
two regular preachers when I took charge of the field) not to say actual 
failure in character, forced the moving of him to a new field.” 

Following pathetic details as to the disappointments experienced in get- 
ting ready a supply of men for the future, and the problems of employing 
workers from other missions, avoiding misunderstanding, and understanding 
local conditions, the lure of the city, etc., we read:—“One of our problems 
is to get an intelligent church membership in the country. A great many 
of our inquirers do not know how to read and most of them seem to know 
little of Biblical truth. I have been working for years to get them interested 
enough to come to a class for the study of the Bible. ... It is no cause 
for complaint. only it makes it hard for those in country work to build up 
a substantial Christian constituency in the country. 

“Ehere is the problem of helping. people. Some of our preachers 
build up their constituency by helping out people in their difficulties. It . 
used to be yamen cases or semi-yamen cases, debtors or creditors wanting 
accounts straightened up; differences of opinion as to the boundary line 
between property or as to the ownership of property where it has been. 
leased or other complications—a lawyer’s business. Generally speaking I 
have discouraged this sort of thing but nevertheless I have been drawn into 
such things in one or two cases not to the profit of the church or myself. 
The tendency is to draw in that class of inquirers, a class that comes for 
the help they can get, who take no interest in the spiritual interests of the 
church.” 
As to the problem of discipline—‘“‘How far in our church courts ought 
we to insist on the standards to which we are accustomed and which we 
regard as Christian standards. Inadvertently I let a man into the church 
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who had two wives. Once in, ought I to bring him to trial and put 
him out of the church? What are we to do with church members who 
gamble? For church censure matters of discipline must be brought before 
the session, which in this case consists of a country elder and myself. 
The elder does not see the great wrong of some of these things, and it 
depends on me by sheer authority to carry the thing through if it is taken up.” 

The Economic Problem.—“How are we to get at the great mass of 
the people—trades-people? Many of these people after the middle of 
September, work at night. Silversmiths, shoemakers, basket makers, copper- 
smiths, work till eleven or twelve o’clock at night. They cannot afford to 
come to church in the day time, nor at night either apparently. One can 
go and talk to them as they work; that is about all.” 

The Problem of Spending Money on Travel.—‘What is the proper 
proportion between comfort in travel and a missionary’s conscience as 
related to mission money, and the effect on one’s helpers if one spends 
more money than they spend in travel or are allowed to spend by the 
mission? Last year for the first time, we hired a boat during the month 


of December. This did away with the necessity of packing up our baggage 


every time we went anywhere. It also gave us a room to sit in which 
could be easily heated, very different from the bed rooms in the chapels, 
which we usually occupy. It also gave us the chance to visit places where 
we have no chapels and hence no stopping places.” 

The Problem of Extensive or Intensive \Work.—“Ought We to expect 
a man and his wife to go-in empty handed into a new town, and tell him 
to open up the work, or ought we to give him a day school, a hospital. a kinder- 
garten, a night school. and a lot of other accessories, and as hinted above 
hew much of the missionary’s time ought he to demand? Shall a missionary 
give most of his time to one or two out-stations trying to build up the activities 
of those places, and let the rest go?” : 

The Ever-present Problem of Self-support.—**How hard shall we press 
on these people? Heretofore in this field, the burden is shifted on to the 
shoulders of the preacher, though pressing it has helped some. but the 
preacher has had to go without a part of his support because his church 
members will not come up to the mark, nor would closing out a place 
necessarily stir up the church members to want a preacher enough to cause 
them to sacrifice themselves to get him unless they felt that there was some 
other compensations in having the man than the spiritual benefits of his 
ministry.” 

Further refereaces to these experiences will be found in the editorial 
paragraphs. It is to be kept in mind that the foregoing experiences and 
problems were elicited to enable us to get the background of itinerating pro- 
blems especially near large cities. 

oN 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION SUGGESTIONS, 


“As to any methods I may have for distributing the scriptures, they are 
few and simple. I rarely leave the station on an itinerating trip that 
I do not take along at least a small box (of samples) of Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions, as well as other small books, such as catechisms, etc.. especially 
of those in the cheaper and more saleable paper bindings. On longer 
trips I take larger boxes. These are either sold direct as occasion arises, 


or. supplied on account to the resident evangelists in the out-stations—the 


paper-bound editions in larger quantities as they may estimate; the cloth- 
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bound editions, because of the higher price, in smaller numbers mare as 
they have calls or reasonably definite prospects of sale. 

Of course we never go on a street-preaching trip without taking at 
least a bundle each of the small Gospels put out by the American Bible 
Society (sold for one copper apiece) and the larger, annotated and illustrated 
Gospels of the Scottish Society (sold for two coppers apiece). Large 
grants of both have been generously given by the respective societies. 

Following out a suggestion by the agent of one Bible Society, I occasion- 
ally supply free to some of the more earnest and active Christians, who 
appreciate the financial help but more the opportunity for witnessing for 
their Savior, one hundred or two hundred of these two sizes of Gospels. 

One other thing: In preaching and in examinations of inquirers for 
baptism we are constantly emphasizing the duty of the Christian to possess 
2 copy and to read his Bible as the “bread of life,” and the necessity of 
feeding ‘upon it for maintaining the life of the soul as: well as for spiritual 
growth. 


NOTES FROM A MISSIONARY IN SOUTH CHINA. 


Looking back over nearly four decades of experience in China, this 
missionary recalls how in the early days evangelism was considered the 
primary task of the missionary no matter to what church he belonged and 
asks: “Is it not still? The question arose in connection with . . . missions 
to India. Dr. Duff amongst other great leading missionaries in India seemed 
to find the caste system in India an impenetrable wall. To his evangelistic 
work he added education. Perhaps through a system of education he 
might he able to get at the hearts and the mind of India. Education gradually 
took the place of evangelism, so that mission centers became the centers of 
education, Many people at home thought that evangelism was being be- 
trayed. Committees of inquiry were formed. They concluded after careful 
deliberation that while in no way finding fault with educational missions the 
evangelistic side must be pressed forward. Something of the same kind 
has happened during these three or four decades in China. In the seventies, 
eighties and nineties of the last century evangelism was pursued with un- 
relaxing determination in China. The Christian Realm was being founded. 
But what about the families of Christians? Their educational needs must 
be attended to. Every: mission began to build schools to meet the pressing 
needs of education. Christian boys must be trained to become future 
pastors and preachers. The evangelistic missionary must perforce give his 
attention to this new branch of work. Gradually this work assumes large 
_ proportions. The missionary becomes fully occupied. He gradually with- 
draws from his itinerating preaching. The belief gradually steals over 
him that his time is better occupied in teaching. Perhaps it may be 
so. The general conclusion one is forced to come to is that the 
missionary effort in China is now focussed on education. Christianity 
is going to penetrate the masses by the means of educational centers or 
educational influence. Thus the centre of gravity has moved from the 
evangelical to the educational method. I love the idea of training the 
children of our Christians. It enriches the Christian life in the home. I 
would feel inclined to say that our educational work should be limited to 
that circle or that our schools should multiply pari passu with the growth 
of our churches. Guided by feeling I should open our doors wide to admit 
the children who are not Christian. Yet my experience teaches me that 
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these children either from home influence or inborn perversity follow my 
school curriculum by protest. They do not desire the seripture lesson. 
Both they and their parents do not want Christianity. In almost every 
case there are exceptions, these children leave our schools and go back to 
their homes still non-Christian. I do not know how other’ missionaries 
feel or what their experiences have been. I do not feel that our churches 
are growing as they ought. The leaven is not penetrating. Outsiders are 
not coming in. The people are. probably thinking that our work is to 
teach the young people—they themselves being out of the question. Our Mis- 
sions are largely educational missions. We are relieving the Chinese of 
their primary duties. We are building universities and educational institu- 
tions but comparatively few churches. 
Supposing now that all foreigners were asked to leave China what 
yermanent results should we leave behind’ Our Christian people only. 
ur teaching institutions would fall into decay. Our Church schools might 
still remain if not prohibited by an anti-Christian Government. Like the 
Christians, the Christian school would will to live, and. perhaps would 
survive in some form. Conditions being as they are, (although be it borne 
in mind that social systems are not caste bound in China as in India,) we 
as missionaries have been too eager to expand education or I should say 
instruction (secular) at the expense of preaching the Evangel, we can only 
fulfill the latter by urging upon the Home Church the paramount need there 
i's of strengthening the evangelical side—the heart and centre of our Christian 
<all to service in China.” 


How to Conserve Results of Evangelistic Work* 


R. J. MCMULLEN 


are! Reports made to the National Christian Conference state 

that although 7% of the membership of the Church in China are 

salaried workers, the annual increase in membership is 6%, that 
each year seven paid workers increase the total number of members in 
the church by six. It is further stated that of the six added to the 
church, two fall away within five to ten years and that two of the 
six are regular in their church attendance. The question under dis- 
cussion in the light. of these facts might be well changed from how 
to conserve results into how to secure results in our evangelistic work. 
When we think of the many members in our churches who give but 
little evidence of real conversion, when we think of the many con- 
ditions and attitudes in the church that are far from that which we 
would choose, we can but admit that many of the results of our evangel- 
istic work are such that we do not desire to conserve. The fact that 
the results of our evangelistic work are so meager and unsatisfactory 
should impress upon us the importance of finding some solution for the 


HE results of evangelistic work, how few and unsatisfactory they 
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problem before us. The very scarcity of satisfactory results i is in itself 
an imperative demand that we thus conserve. 

How to conserve results? What do we mean? Webster says that 
to conserve is to keep something unimpaired or sound. It stresses the 
idea of maintenance of existing conditions. The question before us 
then is how to hold our own, how to keep from retreat. We recall the 
famous saying of General Foch: “My center gives way, my right 
recedes; the situation is excellent. I shall attack.’”’ Those of us who 
ride bicycles know that as soon as we cease making progress, we begin 
to lose our balance and fall. (Guarding against retreat by attacking, 
keeping from falling by going ahead, overcoming evil with good, this 
principle seems as fundamental in our fight against evil as in any other 
wartare. To conserve is to make progress. Anything that will help 
us to expect and work for progress will be of value in conserving 
results. 
Progress is an individual matter. Society can only make progress 
as the individuals forming society make progress. It is necessary that 
we, as it were, forget China’s millions as we focus our thought upon the 
individuals whose lives we touch. We must seek from the Master His 
second healing touch that will enable us not only to see men as trees 
moving, but ,individuals, each in his own environment and each with 
his own demand for helpful service. I have at times found it helpful 
to keep a list of those with whom I became associated and who showed 
an interest in Christianity. I do not mean a card index system for 
names and addresses; I mean rather a book in which a sufficient number 
of pages is allocated to each individual to enable me to record the 
circumstances under which he lived, the attitude that he had towards 
our religion, the part in which he was interested and the plan that | 
had made to help him make progress. Here also an entry should be 
made of each visit or any change in attitude or any further development 
or change in plan for him. The study of a book of this kind will help 
us not only to keep in form regarding the conditions of each individual 
with whom we are working, but it is an invaluable check on ourselves 
in keeping us thinking in terms of individuals, in expecting definite 
progress from individuals and making definite plans for helping each 
individual. 

Our co-workers in educational institutions find it necessary in order 
to do effective work to plan for certain definite progress to be made 
by each individual student within a certain specified time. Their whole 
work is so planned as to help these individual students make this progress 
in the time allotted. They have ways of checking up the progress to 
those who are found falling behind. Is there any reason for evangelistic 
workers being less efficient or having lower ideals? They recognized as 
do we the great need of the people at large and are trying to help the 
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great mass of illiterates to make some progress toward education, but 
on the other hand they find it necessary in order faithfully to instruct 
those under their care to limit their work to such a number as they have 
reason to believe they can help to make the progress required in the time 
allotted. Evangelistic meetings, tract distribution and other forms of 
work may create an atmosphere favorable to Christianity. This form 
of work is of vital importance. But we should plan from the great 
number of those who attend evangelistic services or reading Christian 
literature to secure a group of individuals who shall compose our class 
of beginners. Many of us have been greatly disappointed at how few 
of such individuals come ffom the great mass meetings that we have 
held. This should not make us less active in our general Christian 
propaganda, but it does show that because those that are reached must 
be-reached as individuals that, the more we have a personal contact from 
the very beginning, the more easy will be the work of conserving the 
results. Evangelistic services held in the local church at which the 
preaching is done by the pastor are frequently found more fruitful of 
definite results than other larger mass meetings. Perhaps the most 
fruitiu! method used in our churches in Hangchow for securing a definite 
list of persons upon whom to center our work was as follows: For 
several weeks emphasis was placed upon the importance of Christians 
definitely praying and working for their friends and relatives. They 
were asked to speak to at least five non-Christians in their homes 
or amongst their friends. At the end of the month each Christian was 
asked to hand to the pastor the names of those with whom he had 
talked who seemed to be specially interested and for whom he wished 
special effort to he made. These persons were listed and composed the 
beginners’ class for that vear. Upon the Christian who gave in a name 
was placed the responsibility of seeing that the one whose name he handed 
in was given a chance to make progress. That is, he was to get him to 
come to the social meetings, to enter a Bible class, to see that various 
people visit him and that his interest in Christ and His Church increased. 
This plan was most fruitful as will be mentioned later. It focussed the 
praying and working of the church through individual members on the 
individuals that they touch from day to-day. 

A second requirement it sems to me is that we should expect regular 
progress. and on the part of those with whom we work, and should so 
plan as to make it possible for this _progress to be made. The group 
of beginners just mentioned were prepared for the making of the second 
step. They were asked to study, to know Christ and His teaching, 
rather than to make a decision for Christ before they knew what the 
decision involved. It was planned that within a definite time they should 
be given a general idea of what Christianity was and the demands it 
made upon the lives of those who should accept it. At the end of 
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this period a series of meetings was prepared. Admission to meetings 
was by ticket and under no circumstances was a Christian admitted unless 
accompanied by one or more non-Christians for whom he was respon- 
sible and in whose preparation he had taken part. No non-Christian was 
admitted unless he was prepared and accompanied by the Christian who 
had handed in his name. The whole aim of the meetings was to present 
the claims of Christ as Saviour to those who had been prepared to make 
an intelligent decision. As a result of these meetings -several scores 
were received into the church. In some places the very helpful plan 
is followed of having the one who has introduced the new convert 
stand with him when he is baptized. At this time words of encourage- 
ment are given to the Christian and upon him is laid the responsibility 
of helping the new church member make further progress in the Christian 
life. Whatever the plan used with inquirers should we not always keep 
in mind the importance of having a definite list of those for whom we 
are working; of expecting from them definite progress within a given 
time; of providing for them means to make this progress, emphasizing 
always not only belief but conduct and the change required in one’s 
way of living when he accepts Christ as Saviour and Guide. 

If there is any place where we fail more than in expecting and 
providing for progress of inquirers, it is in failure to do this for 
church members. In either case it would be encouraging to know that 
some plan, however inadequate, was being faithfully used. There is 
reason to believe that in far too many instances no plan at all is made. 
Often evangelistic workers are so impressed with the tremendous num- 
ber of unsaved about them that they seem to fail to provide means of 
developing Christians into the full stature of Christ. This group has 
been baptized; they have confessed Christ before men. Let us seek 
another group. This is as though a university was composed only of 
freshmen class, helping the new church member to secure more of the 
riches of grace in Christ Jesus to be more faithful witnesses of Christ, 
to understand more fully the church and its task and helping him more 
and more to do his part as a member of the church in accomplishing 
the task of the church. These are the most important considerations. 
Many ministers are giving their time to the training of the ministers, 
many doctors feel the importance of training doctors, many teachers 
wish to train teachers; how many of us Christians feel the importance of 
training Christians, how many of us church officers feel the necessity of 
seeking out from the membership and training some to be officers? It 
will require a great amount of prayer, patience and tact. It may mean 
that we will spend more time doing the work less effectively through 
them than we should do ourselves, but it is of fundamental importance 
in the conserving of results that these members be trained to do their 
part as members, and then allotted the definite task in the doing of 
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which they receive our constant encouragement and support. As a 
Presbyterian, I would like to testify to the great value of the old time 
Methodist class systeni in the development of church members. We have 
found no better plan to keep up the interest of our members in church 
services, in Bible study, and in church work than dividing them into 
groups of ten, nine of whom are together responsible for the work of 
the ten. A leader is appointed for each group. These leaders gather 
together, form a fine body through whom the pastor and church officers 
can hand down to the individual members any knowledge of the needs 
of the church and the plan for the meeting of these needs. 

Not only should we focus our work on the individual and follow him 
into the local church, seeing that he makes steady progress throughout 
his Christian life, but we should follow him as he leaves his mother 
church and goes to other places. It is very often found that the mother 
church seeks to retain a hold on the member received into her communion, 
and from him receive financial support, even though he is absent from 
the community in which the mother church is located and through a 
period of vears has been unable to attend her services or help in her 
work. It is a great jov to know that some of our churches see the great 
mistake thus made, and are following their members into distant places, 
not in order to keep them connected with their own organization and 
giving their support financial and otherwise to it, but rather to see to it 
that this person becomes a member of a church near to his home and that 
some one in that church becomes responsible for seeing that he makes 
further progress in the Christian life. We should follow them even to 
foreign countries. The returned student is frequently criticised, because 
while studying abroad he has lost so much of his interest in Christianity, 
when we have been much at fault perhaps, in not seeing to it that this 
young Christian upon going abroad was definitely connected with certain 
individual Christians in the place to which he goes, upon whom is laid 
the responsibility of helping him learn from Christians abroad all that 
would make him a better Christian and prepare him to do better work 
as a Christian upon his return. Pharisees ‘went to the ends of the earth 
to make one convert: Christ said they did. Can we followers of 
Christ do less? 

Your problem in Shanghai is even more difficult than this following 
the Christian into another city and getting him connected with the church 
there. Yours isa problem of seeking out those Christians who come from 
other places and connecting them with your churches in Shanghai. 
Upon many of these much effort has been spent by your co-workers in 
other places. Some come from Christian homes, most of them had 
been trained in Christian schools. You may not even know that they 
are in Shanghai, and yet yours is the task of searching them out and 
of conserving the results of evangelistic workers elsewhere by helping 
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them to make further progress. A few years ago, I made an effort 
to find out from the colleges located in the lower Yangtze Valley names. 
of their former students resident in Hangchow. My effort was not 
altogether successful for some institutions seemed unable to give the 
information sought. Nevertheless we did find quite a number upon - 
whom much effort had been expended and several of these were linked 
up with our church and became some of our strongest members. Two 
elders and two deacons from one of our churches in Hangchow have come 
to Shanghai within two vears. I know of five teachers from one Chris- 
tian high school, who are now teaching in a Government institution in 
Shanghai. Four of them are Christians, one was greatly interested. 
Until very recently their presence in Shanghai was unknown to the 
Christian workers of the city. It is difficult to learn of the presence in 
Shanghai of these Christians from other places, but we must find out 
some way of knowing them and of linking them up with our churches here. 

Not only are we to follow these individual Christians and inquirers 
through their Christian development in the church or into other places, 
but we are to follow them into their homes as well. I know of a few 
women who.are not making progress in the Christian life that we wish, 
because their husbands stand in their way. There are doubtless many 
such. I know that there are many men whose development is greatly 
hindered by the opposition of their wives. It is even more necessary 
for us to seek to reach the family as a whole in China than in other 
countries. This means that it is essential for this working amongst men 
and women and children, to consult together as to how the home can be 
reached. Doubtless work is being done in all of our churches for men, 
for women and for children. This is not what I mean. We must 
work for this man, for his wife and for his children, seeking to make 
his home a Christian home. 

Few of us missionaries realize how great is the break required to 
be made by one becoming a Christian. Frequently he is the first of 
the little group of friends to take the stand. Often it results in his 
being ostracized. We must provide him other friends. Often our 
homes can be used to bring into closer fellowship these Christians com- 
ing from different social groups, so that they will look upon each other 
as friends, and will not feel themselves alone in the world. More 
than one has gone back to his old non-Christian associates and accepted 
their friendship on their non-Christian terms, simply because we did not 
follow him into his social environment and furnish him Christian friends 
to take the place of those whom he had lost. 

As we think of the tremendous responsibility and the very heavy 
burden resting upon those who would do effective work for the Master 
in seeking and saving those who are lost, we may despair of our ever 
having time or ability to do this work. A determination to do weil our 
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part will drive us to Him whose we are and whom we serve. He alone 
is sutficient for these things. He is able to do abundantly above all we 
can ask and think and it is He that worketh in us to will and to do 
His good pleasure, through Him we can conserve our results, for He 
will turn defeat into victory leading us forth conquering and to conquer. 


Seed-Sowing and Follow-up Work* 
Z. T. KAUNG 


HAVE had: some experience in holding evangelistic meetings in 
the cities of Huchow, Soochow, Shanghai and elsewhere. These 
were carried on by the united efforts of the Chinese churches. 
As far as the preparation and the services were concerned they 

were well planned and executed, and met with great success. But, when 
it came to the follow-up work the results have never measured up to what 
had been expected or hoped for. This may have been due to the lack 
of trained leadership in the local churches to whom the new converts 
were assigned for instruction and guidance in the Christian life. 
Whenever the local churches in a city decided to hold an evangelistic 
campaign, different committees were organized such as: On speakers, 
finance, prayer groups, Bible teachers, personal workers. visiting bands, 
ushers, choir, business management, advertisements, etc., etc. Great 
stress has always been placed upon the speakers, Bible teachers, personal 
workers, and prayer groups. During the whole meeting searching gospel 
* messages were given, and toward the latter part invitations were extended 
to the hearers, to come to the “‘mourners’ bench” after Methodist manner, 
or “to hit the saw dust trail’’ a la Billy Sunday. Throngs would press 
forward to the platform, kneeling. weeping and seeking for the salvation 
of their souls. After-meetings of this kind were usually kept up for a 
week or ten days during which all new enquirers were taught to pray 
and to read the Bible. There were instances of sound conversion. 
_ Up to this point all was hopeful, but when these men and women were 
assigned to the different churches for further instruction and nurture 
in the word of God, the spiritual temperature gradually lowered and 
the real results were comparatively small. As I said before, this may 
be traced to the lack of trained spiritual workers, and it also -may be 
due to the hard conditions imposed upon the new converts in the shops 
and in their homes. 
It is here that we, the Chinese Church, have still to sit at the feet 
of our spiritual seniors to learn the secret of. ways and means to conserve 
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the greatest possible results from the hard labor of these efforts to reach 
men for Christ. 

Many in the Church to-day seem to look upon this as the time of 
harvest, but may I venture to say, that at least for China, that this is 
the time of seed sowing rather than the time of harvest. While it is 
true that for the last hundred years, the Gospel has been preached all 
over China, yet it is also amazingly true that our people do not know 
Christianity—nay, even our Christians do not have a clear conception 
of the Gospel of salvation. Nevertheless, I believe that the greatest 
revival that the world has ever seen is coming—despite the fact of 
obstinacy, unbelief and active opposition on the part of great masses 


of our people. The Lord has spared this great population for a great 


purpose. I believe in revivals, and I believe that this is one of the 
best means of proclaiming Jesus Christ as the Savior of our people, and 
the salvation of China, individually, as well as its uplift as a nation 
depends upon the acceptance of this truth. So let us work for God- 
inspired, spirit-guided evangelistic campaigns all over this land—backed 
up by a mighty volume of prevailing prayer. Then, to the glory of God, 
the day may come when the four hundred millions may march forward 
under the banner of the Cross and the captaincy of Jesus Christ, and 
this nation shall shew forth His glory. 


In Remembrance 


Mrs. Mary Hortor Stuart 


T was in 1867 that Rev. E. B. Inslee founded the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission in China.. In 1868 he was joined by three young ~ 
men, Revs. John L. Stuart, Hale Houston and Benjamin Helm. 
In 1873 voung Stuart returned to the U. S. A., broken in health 

because of the hardships that he and his colleagues had undergone in 
China. In 1874 he returned to China with the best. guarantee of good 
health that any man can have on the mission field, a good wife, formerly 
Miss Horton of Mobile, Alabama. For thirty-nine years Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart labored together in the city of Hangchow. On Dr. Stuart’s death 
in 1913, Mrs. Stuart went to live with her eldest son, Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, who was then in charge of the New Testament Department of the 
Theological Seminary at Nanking. On her son’s election to the pre- 
sidency of Peking University, “Mother Stuart’ as she was affectionately 
called by all, accompanied him to that city, where she made her home 
until called to the New Jerusalem. Thus she lived and served in three 
of the most important cities of China, each of which has at one time or 
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another been a capital city of the Empire. On last Christmas Day she 
passed the Jubilee anniversary of her arrival in China, and on the 8th of 
January, eight days before her translation, she passed her eighty-third 
birthday. 

This is the bare outline of a remarkable life, an outline which could 
be filled in with many more facts of interest than the limits of this 
sketch will allow. 

Miss Mary Horton was a young woman of unusual native ability. 
All of her talents, her aptness to teach, her training and musical ability 
and her social gifts she laid at the Master’s feet for service in China. 
She was willing to begin in the humblest possible way. One who has 
never tried it can little realize how much of pains and patience and endless 
reiteration it requires to teach ene inquirer to sing the simplest hymn. 
And this was what Mrs. Stuart did times without number. As one of 
the Chinese pastors who had Known her for forty-seven years, said at 
her funeral, “She did what others would deem to be of little worth, none 
were too stupid, too ignorant or too bad for her to work upon.” 

Coupled with her consecration was a wholesome optimism rooted 
in an unshaken Christian faith. She arrived in China when the only 
weapons for learning the Chinese language were the Chinese Bible and 
Morrison’s Dictionary. There were none of the helps that make the road 
so much easter now. 

She and Dr. Stuart did the hardest kind of early pioneer work, in 
the face of annoyances, privations and inconveniences without number. 
Through all of this her cheerfulness never failed. She had that self- 
control and poise so much admired by the Chinese people. The Chinese 
pastor alluded to above who had known her so long said that she was 
never known to lose her temper even with the most stupid and unsatis- 
factory servants, which as compared with the average is a triumph of 
patience. And when sorrow came, for once and again she passed through 
‘the deep waters, it was the same. 

In addition to her combined characteristic of homemaker and mis- 
sionary worker was her adaptability to varying conditions. She lived in 
Hangchow when the whole missionary group of all denominations could 
be easily gathered into one modest room. She lived to see the mis- 
sionary body grow into a considerable community. She lived in two 
eras in China, one, the era of isolation from the outside world, the other, 
the era of a new China with a flood of revolutionary ideas flowing in 
from the West and changing the thought-life and outlook of the people. 
It was hard for one who had become accustomed to the static ways of 
the old era to adapt herself without jar and without pessimism to the new 
order, but this is just what Mrs. Stuart did. She and Dr. Stuart met pro- 
blems in their early days that seem to us unsurpassed for their difficulty, 
but yet she recently wrote to a friend that it seemed to her that the 
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problems missionaries are facing now are harder than they had to face 
then. She believed that God is as truly working now through these new 
conditions with all of the complex problems involved, as He was in the 
earlier days of the simpler and apparently more effective methods. 

It was remarkable how many lives Mrs. Stuart touched, not only 
among the humble, but in a wide circle of missionaries and other foreign 
fellow residents, as well as among some of the great of the land. The 
Minister of Communications in Peking put at the disposal of Dr. Leighton 
Stuart a special car for taking her body from Peking to Tientsin for 
transference by coast steamer southward. This car had been that of 
the late Empress Dowager, and the incident is the more notable in 
that the Empress Dowager always had a peculiar and romantic interest 
for Mother Stuart. At a memorial service held in Shanghai, a high 
official with his wife beside him, told with emotion what she had meant 
to him and to various members of his family who are in official life 
both in Nanking and Peking. The Peking Christian and foreign com- 
munity mourn her and in Hangchow a great company gathered oi those 
whose lives had been touched and blessed by her, fellow missionaries 
of her own and other denomunations, Chinese pastors, Christians of all 
ranks and non-Christian friends. She was tenderly laid to rest by the 
side of her husband and children in the beautiful cemetery near West 
Lake, outside of the city of Hangchow. On her tombstone will be 
inscribed these most appropriate words: ‘They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. 


Annie R. Morton 


Miss Annie R. Morton died suddenly in Changsha, Hunan, on 
November the eighteenth, from hardening of the arteries and was 
buried in the foreign cemetery there on the twentieth. | 

Miss Morton rendered a most valuable service in educational work 
in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission for thirv-four 
years and made for herself a host of loyal friends, both Chinese and 
toreign, all over China, who to-day thank God for the inspiration of her 
noble lite. 

Coming to China in 1890 the responsibility of the girls’ school at 
Ningpo was of necessity taken over by her before she had time to 
acquire the language but so zealous was she to be a blessing to her 
students that she became proficient in the spoken language remarkably 
soon, and demonstrated such executive ability and high ideals for her 
students that she succeeded in building up a most efficient educational 
work and won for herself, by her untiring devotion, the loyal love and 
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devotion of her girls who stood very much in the relation of daughters 
to her. 

In 1913 Miss Morton was transferred to Changsha to start a much 
needed High School for girls. Together with her dear friend Miss 
Katharin Van Wagenen (Mrs. Sten Bugge) they .started in a very 
humble way with only three students, but the work grew by leaps and 
bounds, funds were secured and suitable buildings put up and such 
confidence shown in the judgment of Miss Morton that parents were 
anxious to have their daughters under her care. The schoo? quickly 
became the largest High School for girls under that denomination in all 
China. 

Returning to China after a furlough in January, 1921, Miss Morton 
was asked to go to Hangchow as the school there was in need of 
careful supervision. She took over the school under very discouraging 
conditions. There was lack of funds, lack of efficient staff. inadequate 
equipment ; but nothing daunted, with her usual courage and optimism she 
worked away strenuously and accomplished remarkable results. Unfor- 
tunately her health was undermined and she had to go away for complete 
rest for a time. Having conscientious scruples about drawing a salary 
from the Board while unable to carry on her work she resigned, but was 
so greatly improved after a time that the Board very gladly reappointed 
her to Changsha for work in the Woman's Bible School where she 
remained until her death. Many loving tributes from both foreigners and 
Chinese have been paid her, all speak of her radiant Christian character 
and of her abundantly efficient service as a missionary. 

LoBENSTINE BEEBE. 


Rose Cullen Wallace 


The message bringing the sad announcement of the so sudden death 
of Rose Cullen Wallace at Shanghai on Monday, November 24th, brought 
profound sorrow to her many friends both Chinese and foreign here in 
city and college circles in Chengtu and in other ever widening circles 
throughout West China. Many had known her in old college days in 
Toronto, some had met her in her Y. W. C. A. work in Paris, all had 
known her as friend, neighbor and co-worker for many years here in 
this far western province of China. Little wonder then that as the 
tidings ran from home to home and group to group, a deep sense of 
sorrow filled the community. 

Rose Cullen’s old college chums enemsher her, well as she entered 
Victoria College of Toronto University, a tall, graceful girl, full of 
charm and culture. Memories also readily arise of days in class room 
and hbrary where she showed herself the diligent student, of scenes on 
the rink or tennis courts where she joined heartily in college sports or 
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again in the “Y. W.” and “Women’s Lit.” where she shone as leader 
in literary and social events. 

Naturally at graduation in 1903 her services were eagerly sought 
by different institutions. She decided she could for the time being — 
best invest her influence by serving the scores of young women who 
come from the best homes in Canada and elsewhere, to the well known 
Ontario Ladies’ College at Whitby, and there as teacher she served for 
a time with marked ability. : 

While travelling upon the continent one summer, she showed her 
ever present interest in young women by visiting the International and 
other Y. W. work in some of the European capitals. A tribute to her 
leadership and charm of character was an urgent invitation from those 
in charge of the International Y. W. in Paris that she join their staff in 
that great city. There in the famous Latin Quarter among the cosmopolitan 
crowd from many countries and continents she became the centre for | 
strange groups of girls seeking fame-and fortune through literature, 
science, art, travel and adventure. It was a position demanding deep 
insight into human nature, broad sympathies with the frailties of the 
human heart and consummate tact, but those of her friends who were 
privileged to see her as, the embodiment of Christian poise and purity, 
she passed from group to group, well realized how worthily and naturally 
she fulfilled such a high calling. 

In 1912 she left her work in Paris to unite her life with one of 
the old college group. Dr. Edward Wilson Wallace, then General 
Secretary of the West China Christian Educational Union and next vear 
came with him to Chengtu. Here she met many old friends and made 
many more new ones in various circles. She entered heartily into the 
usual educational and social activities of the Union and of the University, 
even the little children in the foreign Sunday School having the privilege 
of her influence. A son, Edward, was born in 1916 and became naturally 
one of her deepest devotions. In 1917 despite the unusual unrest of 
the period she travelled with him across China and home to Canada, word 
having come that a dearly beloved mother was dying. She returned 
again to West China in 1918 and again after a furlough in 1921. To 
the regret of all, she and Dr. Wallace removed to Shanghai in the 
autumn of 1923 to take up new responsibilities in connection with the 
China Christian Educational Association. / 

Her new home was ever open to West China friends and few passed 
through without enjoying again her splendid hospitality. And now the 
brief message says that she has gone. Nay, that can be true only in 
part. She still lives in many a life made better by her presence, in 
Canada, on the continent of Europe and here in this vast ancient land 
of Asia. The Chengtu city and college communities will assuredly long 
enshrine her memory in their hearts. 2 S. 
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Our Book Table 


“INDIAN Poritics.” By J. T. Gwynn. Nisbet & Co., Lid., London. 12/6 net. 
345 pages. 


Even the reader who might feel that Mr. Gwynn’s suggestions to the 
British Government, as to a new policy in India, are not sufficiently funda- 
mental, must commend the splendidly fair and open-minded manner in 
which the survey of present trends and cross currents in India is presented 
in this volume. 

Having lived for a period of sixteen years in South India under the 
old regime, the author returned in 1922, at the behest of the “Manchester 
Guardian,” to discover if possible exactly what is going on in India and 
to report it back to the English nation. For months he traveled about 
different parts of the country talking to individuals of all classes, creeds, 
parties and races, and setting down in the letters which comprise this book, 
without too much bias, the reactions which his questions elicited. 

The survey left Mr. Gwynn in a serious frame of mind. The people 
of India feel that they are the under-dogs in their own land, and that they 
must do something to win back their self-respect. Few are advocating com- 
plete separation from the British Empire but nearly all,mean to have more 
freedom than they now possess. The Non-co-operation Movement has 
met with a tactical set-back, but continues to be a thorn in the flesh of 
the Government. 

England, apparently, must act and act promptly if she is to stem the 
rising tide of ill-will and distrust. Our author’s conclusion is that the 
only possible peaceful solution of the Indian problem is a convention, re- 
presentative of all interests and all shades of opinion in India, which would 
draft a Constitution for India within the Empire. It should lay down the 
stages by which the new Constitution shall be brought into force and provide 
machinery ‘for the periodic revision of the Constitution, England guaranteeing 
statutory sanction to the Constitution evolved provided that it complies 
with certain reasonable conditions. 


THe Curnese Asroap. By H. F. MacNarr, Ph.D. The Commercial Press. M. $3. 
340 pp. 


A very scholarly, fully documented, and ‘useful work for anybody in- 
terested in overseas Chinese, their condition, rights and protection. Especially 
is the historical exposition of China’s attitude toward her emigrants illuminat- 
ing to these themselves as also to the Chinese diplomatic and consular 
oficers charged more or less with their oversight and political care. For 
many past decades, until the last, Chinese consular officials have been woefully 
‘ignorant of their countrymen’s problems abroad whose grievances protruded 
themselves upon them as real nuisances. The consuls in reflecting upon 
their government’s weakness mustered little or no courage or effort to stand 
‘up for their compatriots. This book should prove a great boon to the 
younger group of consular representatives, particularly those selected from 
among the second generation of emigrants, as a sure guide to a proper 
understanding of their responsibility; for, wanting a well-developed consular 
service, consular agents lack both theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the sort that is indispensible for the efficient discharge of their duties. 
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To the general reader this work should prove absorbing, as this vast 
movement of several millions of Chinese over the earth’s crust for many 
centuries is a romance of vast proportions. The student of politics and law 
will find much material in the rich researches Prof. MacNair has unearthed. 
A systematic table of contents and a clear index provide easy access to 
particular topics treated in the text; and the impressive bibliography afford 
inspiration to further research. 

Covering the conditions of migration from earliest times to immigra- 
tion restrictions enforced in most countries against further inroads of 
Chinese,—all this within 300 odd pages is no mean accomplishment, but 
condensation has not been made at the expense of comprehensiveness, in- 
teresting detail, and citation of authoritative texts, the imposing wealth 
of which shows the writer’s careful preparation and thorough grasp of 
this pioneer subject. 

We cannot commend this work too highly to all enlightened statesmen 
both Chinese and foreign, for hitherto on all hands much ignorance had 
attached to the entire problem of Chinese emigration. TCM 


QvuTuine Biste Stupies. By Rev. Henry Frost, D.D., Director for North America 
of the China Inland -Mission; 544 XK 7¥% wmches; 352 pages; published by the 
Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphta, U.S.A.; $3.00. Mex. at C.I.M., 
Shanghai. 

This book is accurately described by its title. It is the fruit of many 
years of Bible study. There are sixteen parts, or principal topics, such 
as the Scriptures, the Godhead, Man, Temptation and Sin, Divine Healing, 
Missions, Devotional Subjects, Prophecy, etc. Each of these is treated very 
tully under many sub-heads. There are 337 distinct topics outlined, all 
with full Bible references; and with the aid of the cross-index information 
may be obtained on hundreds of additional subjects. The aim has not 
been to prove any particular theories, but simply to find all that the Bible 
has to say on the subjects taken up. Christians in general and Christian 
workers in particular will find this book rich in suggestion and helpful 
teaching. Inthe foreword Dr. Frost gives a striking instance of answered 
prayer in connection with these Bible Readings. The box which contained 
them was lost in a shipwreck off the coast of China, stolen from the wrecked 
steamer by Chinese pirates, taken to a cave on a lonely island, ransacked 
and ahandoned. Later its contents were found by the crew of a Chinese 
eunboat. collected, from the sand, and sent with many other boxes to 
England. Piled with an indiscriminate heap of other things upon a South- 
ampton dock, a friend found in the midst of debris the fifteen large 
manila envelopes which contained the Readings. Although many of the 
papers had been turned out upon the sand, as the water marks, mud 
and footprints showed, all had been picked up and put back into the 
envelopes, so that not one of the several hundreds of papers was missing. 
It was the providential care over these Readings which was thus displayed, 
in answer to prayer, that first suggested to Dr. Frost the thought of their 


publication. F. C. H. Dreyer. 


THE Law or Apostasy tN IstamM. By Dr. S. M. Zwemer. Marshall Brothers. Price 
6/-. pp. 162. I[lustrated. 
This book answers the question why there are so few Moslem converts, 

and gives examples of the moral courage, and even martyrdom, of some 
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who have dared to renounce the faith of Islam. Some recent Moslem 
writers have attempted to show that Islam always was, and is now, a 
religion of tolerance. The facts set forth in this book give a sufficient 
answer and prove that where Islam has power it is very intolerant of other 
religions and is extremely jealous of any secessions. The teaching and 
practice of Mohammedanism for over a thousand years are here shown, 
and the reader wonders not at the fewness of converts to Christianity—but 
rather that there are as many as there are. 

The inspiration of this book is found in the remarkable accounts of 
the faith and courage of some who have endured to the end, and of others 
who daily bear witness to their faith in Christ amid many dangers ; and 
also in the assurance that there are many “hidden disciples” in Moslem 
lands. These facts lead to the optimistic conclusions found in the last 
chapter, on “The Dawn of a New Era.” The signs of the times clearly 
indicate that religious liberty is appearing on the horizon of hitherto 
intolerant lands, and the better day is coming. 

In China we find. happily, a more tolerant spirit among Moslems; this 
may be partly due to lack of political power, but is probably still more due 
to the remembrance that they were exotics and have been tolerantly dealt 
with for more than a thousand years in this land. Even under such favour- 
able conditions as are found here it is by no means easy for a Chinese 
Moslem to become a Christian and to cut loose from his life-long connec- 
tions. Yet some have done it, and are bravely bearing witness to Jesus 
Christ as Saviour. 

This book ts commended to all who come in contact with Moslems, as 
‘it gives an important background which 1 must not be overlooked. 

I. M. 


New Licut on Genesis or “Creation Durtnc Descent” IN THE Scriptures. By 

Morris Morris, M.S.C. Marshall Bros, Ltd., London. 

This is the result of researches by an eminent geologist and biologist 
who is now an evangelist in London. The author shows that evolution as 
stated by Lamarck, Darwin and Wallace and by De Vries is without founda- 
tion in fact but that Mendel’s discoveries point to fixidity of species. The 
author believes in the descent of man from animal ancestry but shows clearly 
that every variation or progressive step was a creative act of God. The 
final creative act was when God created man in his own image and breathed 
into him the spirit of life or as Paul puts it the first man became a living 
soul. The author shows that man’s spiritual life is “the Tree of Life” 
and his conscience “the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil” but 
that each of these had a material counterpart in the Garden of Eden which 
was the outward expression of the inward harmony of the first man’s soul. 
The condition that the spirit of life would remain in man was that he 
should not tamper with his God given conscience, but man failed in this 
way and so the “fall” was the loss of spiritual: life, i.e., spiritual death and 
consequently also the loss of God’s image. He then shows that Christ 
is the author of spiritual life and that all may obtain this from Christ and 
Him alone. The author believes implicitly in the inspiration of God’s Word 
and shows that the first few chapters of Genesis agree with the modern results 
of scientific research as he has outlined them. He has something interesting 
to Offer on the marriage covenant and the whole book is full of hope and 
encouragement for. God’s people and no summary of it can equal the 
possession of the book itself. BM 
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THE Monern Use or THE Bisite, By Harry Emerson Fospicx. Student Christian 
Movement, London. 6/-. Macmillan Co., New York. 


If you love the Bible read this book. If you want to understand it 
better than you have before, read this book. I can imagine no greater 
pleasure for you than to go with Dr. Fosdick ‘through such chapters as: 
The Old Book in a New World; Abiding experiences in Changing 
Categories; Jesus the Messiah; Jesus the Son of God. 

The heart of the book is in this paragraph: “This, then is the con- 
clusion of the matter. It is impossible that a book written two or three 
thousand years ago should be used in the 20th century A. D. without 
having some of its forms of thought and speech translated into modern 
categories. When, therefore, a man says, I believe in the immortality of 
the soul but not in the resurrection of the flesh, I believe in the victory of 
God on earth but not in the physical return of Jesus, I believe in the reality 
of sin and evil but not in the visitation of demons, I believe in the nearness 
and friendship of the divine spirit but I do not think of that Spirit in terms 
of angels, only superficial dogmatism can deny that that man believes the 
Bible. It is precisely the thing at which the Bible was driving that he does 
believe.” | 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. By Dr. JAMes Hope MouLton anp 
Dr. Grorce Mmuican. Part V. By Grorce MMLicGAN 
Hodder & Stoughton. 10/6 net. , 


The appearance of Part V of the Greek Testament Vocabulary over 
the name of Dr. Milligan is very welcome, though it brings to mind the 
lamentable loss suffered by the Church when his colleague James Hope 
Moulton' perished in the Mediterranean. The use of his notes, however, 
is acknowledged in a preliminary word. 

The older type of lexicon set the New Testament vocabulary among 
classic references and quotations where it seemed a “rara avis,’ a lonely 
bird. But the discovery and publication of papyri and ostraka by thousands 
during this century have provided it with its true associates, and now it 
stands on familiar terms with language of the people in office, farm and 
market-place. This fact adds its persuasion, by the way, to the acceptance 
of modern versions of Scripture. ‘ 

Take oixos for an example of the working of this volume. The 
expressions “House of God,” “spiritual house” are illustrated from tombs | 
that were often dedicated to a local deity and hence: became his temple or 
home. It should be added that Scripture references are few, so that this 
Vocabulary is in no sense a substitute for a dictionary. 

A. N. R. 


“Up to tHE Huts.” DevoTionAL MEDITATIONS AND Pops. Edited by Carey 

Bonner. Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 6/- net. 

This book, compiled for use in the “Quiet Hour,’ at daydawn or 
eventide, makes a welcome and worthy addition to our library of devotion. 
Its suggestive title was found in a friend’s letter, dated from a great city 
of India, where the writer was in business: “We are about to leave the 
rush of-life for its hush.. We are going up to the Hills.” 

The spiritual suggestiveness of the phrase is worked out by Mr. Bonner 
in a rich profusion and variety of helpful meditations, partly his own, partly 
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those of such writers as R. W. Barbour, Alexander Smellie, Richard Glover, 
J. Rendel Harris and others. The book is divided into thirteen sections, 
each with seven portions of prose and poetry, thus providing three months 
of profitable daily readings. Those who know the musical and poetical 
enthusiasm of Mr. Bonner will expect a rich feast in his choice of verses 
and will not be disappointed, as his anthology includes not only selections 
from Herbert, Wordsworth, the Brownings, Whittier and other poets of 
the past but pieces by living writers like L. Maclean Watt, Walter J. 
Mathams and Amy Wilson Carmichael. Our readers might well take note 
of the book for their next birthday gift. 
| We 


“PRAYERS FOR WoMEN Workers.” By Mrs. G. H. Morrtson. Hodder and Stoughton 
Lid., London. Price 3/6, 


We are glad that it was suggested to Mrs. Morrison to give her fellow 
women workers this book of prayers, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to those who are called upon to pray frequently in public, not always ‘an 
easy thing for the shy and timid. Here we have Prayers for Morning 
and Evening, for Week Evening Meetings, for Missionary Meetings, for 
Committee Meetings, for Mothers’ Meetings, Occasional Prayers, and 
Children’s Prayers, a rich source of help and suggestion for leaders of 
meetings at home and on the Mission Field. They are beautiful in their 
simple phrasing and marked by deep spiritual insight. Mothers will be 
interested to compare the Children’s Prayers with those they have already 
taught to their own little folks. : 


Our Dest to Greece AND Rome. By E. B. Osporn. 2/6 Hodder & Stoughton. 


This book is one of the series of books published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, edited by Sidney Dark and entitled “The People’s Library.” 
The subject is a most fascinating one and the author has, it is apparent, 
had great pleasure in dealing with it. The titles of the chapters reveal in 
how many ways the author has reviewed our debt to those two great 
peoples. In dealing with Greece he discusses the Greek Spirit, Greek His- 
tory, Greek Science, Greek Philosophers, Greek Drama and Greek Art. 
In exhibiting our debt to Rome he deals with The Roman Character, Roman 
History, The Latin Language and Latin Literature. It will be seen there- 
fore that the author has opened up vast treasuries and in opening them 
up he has shown that the world of to-day and to-morrow is under a tremend- 
ous debt to those two peoples who have left us a heritage of incalculable 
richness. The book is admirably written and in a manner that should 


a to a wide public. 
4 R. G. D. 


“Tue or THE Roan.” By Gisss. George H. Doran Co., New 
York City. $2.00 gold. 420 pages. 
As a medium for furthering the cause to which he is devoting his life, 
the cause of World Peace, Sir Philip Gibbs has written a noteworthy novel. 


The story alone would grip one’s eager interest to the end. But the story 
is merely the framework upon which this accomplished and courageous 
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war correspondent spreads a picture of that which is just now going on 
at the heart of Europe. 

Bertram Pollard, after winning decorations for bravery during the 
fighting, finds himself at the conclusion of the Great War only one un- 
appreciated member of England’s army of two million unemployed. Unable 
longer to view the world through the aristocratic and reactionary eyes of 
his family and his class, and yet unable also to accept a radical revolutionary 
position, he seeks to walk “the middle of the road.” He finds it a lonely 
path and one beset with divers temptations and perils. 

The author knows England, Ireland, France, Germany, and Russia as 
they are to-day, and he shares his knowledge with the reader. The effect 
of the book on one whose mind is still open and whose arteries are yet 
young might well be to incite a. renewed resolve to live more fully for 
humanity and to fight more bravely for righteousness. as 


ABRAHAM Linco_tn, MAsTEeR oF Worps. By Dantet Dopce. Appleton, 
& Co., New York and London. Gold $1.50. 


Here is a little book, only 175 pages in length, whose study can be 
recommended to anyone seriously wanting to build an expressive English 
style. Put out by a teacher of English at a state university, it analyses 
specimens of Lincoln’s writing ranging from his early electioneering efforts 
to his finest-specimens of written and spoken prose. ; 

The book is probably a bit too advanced for Chinese students other 
than upper classmen in the universities. But for this group and for any 
missionaries seeking a simple, yet lucid and powerful style, this book is 


admirably fitted. 


Hodder and Stoughton’s Library of Philosophy and Religion 
REVIEWED BY F.L.H.P. 
oF Rericion. By D. Epwarns, M.A. Price 6/ net. 


This is a book of special interest to missionaries. The author defines 
his subject as follows: The Philosophy of Religion is a philosophical inquiry 
into the nature, function, value and truth of religious experience, and into 


_ the adequacy of religion as an expression of the nature of ultimate reality. 


He discusses the origin of religion in the light of anthropology and 
draws attention to the idea of mana in preanimistic religious thought. He 
describes mana as the belief “in an indefinite reservoir of energy in the 
universe, on which man can draw for good or ill.” Then he traces the 
psychical origin and development of religion and recognizes the centrality of 
feeling in religious experience. At the same time he points out that thought 
and action are associated with feeling. as : 

His chapter on the historical development of religion is excellent and 
is one of the clearest statements we have ever seen. The same might be 
said of his chapter on the relation of Religion to other forms of activity— 
Ethics, Aesthetics and Science. | 

The second half of his book is taken up with a discussion of how far 
it is possible for man to know the ultimate reality, and examines the view- 
points of Idealism, Materialism, Naturalism, Agnosticism and Neo-Realism. 
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The last problem considered is the relation of the Idea of God to that 
of the Absolute. In general, the author’s views agree with those of Pringle- 
Patterson in his “Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy.” 

It would be difficult to find a better small book on this fascinating 


subject. 


IDEALISM AS A Doctrinr. By R. F. Artrrep Hoernie, M.A. B.Sc. 
Price 5/ net. 


In brief compass and with remarkable clarity, the author gives us an 
excellent history of Idealism as a philosophical doctrine. Beginning with 
Berkeley, he passes on to Kant and Hegel, and concludes with a short 
account of the position of Bradley and Bosanquet. He is a disciple of 
Bosanauet, and therefore is in full sympathy with the Idealistic viewpoint. 

His exposition of what Berkeley meant by esse est percipi is admirable, 
and this also is true of the way in which he shows how Kant supplemented 
Berkeley by emphasizing the activity of the mind in making synthetic 
judgments. He finds the value of Hegel in the fact that in the Phenomenology 
of the Spirit ha shows that we can only get the true knowledge of ultimate 
realitv by taking into account the entire experience of the human mind— 
scientific, aesthetic and religious. 

The discussion in regard to monistic and pluralistic conceptions of 
Spirit is illuminating. Any one interested in philosophy, desirous of getting 
a comprehensive view of Idealism, will find .this book most valuable. 
Although not directly polemical, he points out the unsatisfactoriness of 
materialism and neo-realism as explanations of the universe and makes a 
strong argument for the philosophy that holds that mind or spirit is the 
ultimate reality. | 


HeattH AND Personatity. By Jonn- S. GrirritHs, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., DL. 
Price .6/ net. 


The object of this interesting book is to demonstrate that the fulfilment 
of the purpose of life depends on sound physical health and the proper 
development of personality, and that these two things are closely connected, 
and are in our own control. | 

The author passes in review the periods of Infancy and Childhood, 
Boyhood and Girlhcod, Youth, the Middle Period and Old Age, and gives 
wise advice as to how heglth and personality may be rightly developed in 
these successive stages. His treatment of his subject is marked by sound 
common sense, and is-free from exaggeration and narrowness. 

Parents will find much of value in regard to the training of infants 
and children. This part of his book is naturally more technical than the 
latter parts, especially in the discussion of food-values, cause of disease, 
etc., but it is put so clearly that the ordinary reader can follow the discussion 
without difficulty. His treatment of such subjects as the sub-conscious mind 
and psycho-analysis is extremely sane, and he gives us a necessary warning 
in regard to many modern fads and pseudo-science. 

In a brief review it is difficult to do justice to a book like this. We 
will close with a brief quotation in regard to the way in which personality may 
be developed through the experiences of life. 

“Through all storms he emerges a person of character, with a perfectly 
formed will, and the certitude of an indwelling presence, higher than his own 
self-consciousness. There is no possible bending of such a soul before the 
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wind of circumstance; he offers his whole perfected personality to the 
Highest, to whom he believes it to be essential for the working out of the 
purpose of the universe.” 


The Master Missionary Series, Edited by W. P. Livingston 


Hopper AND StTouGHTON, Lonpon. Each volume 3/6 net. 


The story of pioneer missionaries re-told in a volume of about two- 
hundred pages each, in a new and attractive form that abounds in all the 
romance of adventure. Several of the biographies are written by relatives. 
These books are entertaining and edifying to adults and irresistible to the 
young—admirably suited for gift books. 


GILMOUR OF THE Moncots. By W. P. NAIrne. 


A clear-cut story in pleasing style of the life of James Gilmour, through 
childhood, school days, religious experience in Scotland, together with the 
incidents that led to the consecration of his life to the Mongols; then the 
difficulties, isolation, and heroism of his missionary career, including the 


_ romance of his very matter-of-fact proposals of marriage and the heroic 


and devoted spirit of the helpmeet that came to him as a result. 

It is a book of character, religious experience, of adventure, that is 
stimulating to all readers, and especially suitable for boys of the adventurous 
age. He sought work where, “Work was most abundant and the workers 


fewest.” 
Tom Dosson, THE CHAMPION OF THE Outcast. By Nicot Macnicor, M.A., D. Litt. 


It is when Mr. Dobson sets himself to the task of delivering the serfs 
of India, from bondage to the money lenders, and of helping them to a 
self-supporting and self-respecting life through co-operative credit, and 
through co-operative effort in tilling the soil, the while he sought to show 
them the real freedom that comes through Christ, that the indomitable 
spirit of the man appears, and his ability towers to gigantic heights. The 
hook leaves one eager to know who is carrying forward this important work 
since Mr. Dobson’s demise. 


Carey, CoBBLER AND PIONEER. By J. H. Morrison, M.A. 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating book in any form of 
literature or one that contains greater incentive to faith in God or love 
to humanity, or to a life of sane service; let those of the present day who 
are enthusiastic for world peace read what Carey thought of war. If any 
missionary has felt a lack of understanding at times on the part of his 
Mission Board, let him read what Carey and his associates ‘suffered of 
misunderstanding. Let those who aspire to a life that triumphs over every 
opposing force read the life of Carey. 
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Correspondence 


Mahatma Gandhi and Application 
of Violence. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In the review of the 
Chinese translation of “Mahatma 
Gandhi” by Romain Rolland, on 
page 120 of your issue for February, 
1925, I find the following quotation 
from Mahatma Gandhi :— 

“If it were possible to gain free- 
dom by violence I would certainly 
not be willing for the Indian people 
to refrain from violence and calmly 
endure the oppression of for- 
eigners,” 

As one personally acquainted with 
the Mahatma let me state clearly 
that he stands for absolute non- 
violence under all circumstances. 
He remarks in one of his articles 
published in his “Young India,” 
“T will not kill even a snake, though 
it may bite me.” The Mahatma is 
convinced of the fact that violence 
never does any lasting good and the 
revolutions founded on violence are 
never fully successful. In the casé 
of India it is impossible to gain 
freedom by means of violence, says 
Mahatma Gandhi. His principle of 
non-violence is very deep and he 
preaches against violence not only 
in deed, but in thought and work 
also. Mahatma Gandhi sees one 
life pervading all living forms, and 
holds that injury to any of them is 
in fact injury to one’s own self. 
In the Upuishat we read, “He who 
sees his own self in all living beings, 
he knows the Truth.” 

Let it be clearly understood that 
Mahatma Gandhi is a purely re- 
ligious man whose one aim in life 
is to realise God. He believes that 
to realise God, one must befriend 
and love the poor and the oppressed, 
and he has therefore renounced his 


great wealth and brilliant practice 
of law to live as one of the poorest. 
Gandhi loves the British as much 
as his own countrymen, and his 
fight is not directed toward Britain, 
but toward the materialism which is, 
according to the Mahatma, respon- 
sible for the wars of India and the 
world. 

Before the Mahatma came into 


- politics Young India was highly 


anti-British and violent. The Ma- 
hatma convinced India of the fact 
that to hate is to insult God, and he 
therefore turned the channel of the 
people’s thought to non-violence, 
simplicity, and charity. It is a mis- 
take to think that we hate the 
British. The British are a great 
people who deserve our love and 
respect, and the Mahatma’s move- 
ment is for Home Rule within the 
Empire, if possible. 

Mahatma Gandhi is trying his 
best to live up to the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount (a copy 
of which he carried with him in 
the jail) Bhagwat Gita, and the 
Upuishat. 

Yours, etc., 
H. P. SHAstTRrRI. 


Shanghai, February 9th, 1925. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Mr. Shastri’s eulogy 
of Mahatma Gandhi may be all 
true. I sincerely trust that it is. 
I was concerned only with the 
picture of the man as presented in 
the Chinese translation of Romain 
Rolland’s book. Whether the trans- 
lation is faithful or not I have no 
means of judging. 
The REVIEWER, 
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The China Field 


The North Fukien Christian Council 


met for their annual meeting at 
the Y.M.C.A. in Foochow on 
February 12. This meeting marks 
important forward steps on the 
part of the council as it was voted 
to greatly simplify the organi- 
zation and secure an _ executive 
secretary. 

It is hoped that the work here- 
tofore carried on by the Moral 
Welfare Association and the Foo- 
chow Evangelistic Committee and 
the various other sub-committees 
which have done so much good 
work during the last few years, 
may thus be brought together, and 
the whole church of North Fukien 
go forward to a more complete 
united program. 


The Chinese Mission. 


Dr. Cheng Ching-yi has gone to 
Yunnan in the interests of the Chi- 
nese Home Missionary Society of 
which he is president. The Society 
has three stations in that province 
with six workers and their families. 
In Heilung Chiang there‘are seven 
stations and seven workers. A 
special committee is investigating 
conditions in the great untouched 
region of Mongolia and it is hoped 
that in the not distant future some 
work may be opened up in that 
vast territory where the people 
cling closely to Buddhism. The 
Society has a membership of ap- 
proximately 12,000, with 241 auxi- 
liaries scattered throughout the 
country. The budget of $20,000 is 
not nearly all subscribed yet. 
Rev. C. K. Lee is the executive sec- 
retary. 


Chinese to Vote on Missionaries. 


Last summer the north Fukien 
Anglican Conference decided to in- 


vite-Chinese to be members of the 
Review Committee which deals 
with the location of the foreign 
staff and the requests for new mis- 
sionaries. Their action has already 
been approved by the two Home 
Boards concerned and only awaits 
ratification by the General Com- 
mittee of the C. E. Z. M. S. which 
is fully expected. Archdeacon Ding 
has been asked to serve as a Con- . 
ference Language Examiner and 
steps have been taken to have Chi- 
nese doctors on the Medical Sub- 
Conference. 


Intensive Theological Study. 


A one month course of study is 
offered by Nanking Theological 
Seminary beginning April 28th, It 
will be open to all recognized pas- 
tors and evangelists of evangelical 
churches, and is designed to serve 
workers who can be absent from 
their fields of service for a brief 
period only. There is a registra- 
tion fee of $1.00. Tuition of $4.00 
is charged students who come from 
churches that do not regularly co- 
operate in the seminary; room and 
board in the Seminary should not 
exceed $5.00 for the month. 
Courses will be given in Old and 
New Testament, Homiletics, Socio- 
logy, Religious Education, Com- 
parative Religion, Apologetics, 
Music and other subjects if suf- 
ficiently demanded. Special lectures 
and observation of practical work, 
will be offered. 


Successes in Manchuria. 


The Southern Methodists are 
having a good time at Harbin 
where a new mission has been 
undertaken by the China Confer- 
ence, A full round of activities is 
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conducted by and in connection 
- with the church—popular educa- 
tion, Bible classes, clubs, reading 
room, etc. A Christmas collection 
- of $60 was shared with the Deaf 
and Dumb School and the Y.M. 
C.A.’s Poor Children’s Christmas. 
Miss Ren, a graduate of the Mouk- 
den Normal and the Nanking Bible 
Training Schools is doing excel- 
lent work among women and -girls 
in Bible classes and other service. 
Her salary is provided by the local 
Chinese Church and the Russian 
Women’s Missionary Society. On 
Christmas Sunday ten children 
were baptized and twenty adults; 
‘twenty-one persons joined the 
church on profession of faith and 
eight by letter. Over fifty par- 
took in the communion service. 
The total membership of the church 
is now 83 with a large class of 
probationers additional. 


Thirty-seven Fruitful Years. 


Archdeacon Moule has just re- 
tired to England having reached 
the age limit of his society (C. 
M. S.). He came to Ningpo in 


1888 and as principal of Trinity 


College has showed himself a 
born teacher with great force of 
character, abounding humility, 
magnetic personality, hospitable, 
enthusiastic. 175 boys passed 
through his classes and became 
schoolmasters. Forty-two of his 
students have been ordained for the 
Christian ministry. Dr. Duncan 
Main, the only remaining member 
of the mission who preceded the 
Archdeacon to China, in a hearty 
appreciation of his colleague, says, 
“He is one of those who believe 
that education and enlightenment 
need the love of God to warm them 
up and make them shine. He very 
quickly gained the confidence and 
goodwill of his students, and was 
exceptionally popular with them, 
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and always ready to put himself 
to any amount of inconvenience on 
the:r behalf, to assist them in their 
studies, and in his dealings with 
them manifested great sympathy 
and kindness of heart and charm 
of manner. He was a wise and 
skilful missionary, and led a most 
strenuous life, and possessing an 
cert mind he never spared him- 
self.” 


Cathedral Cornerstone Laid. 


Kor seven years the Anglican 
Synod in Fukien, has been work- 
ing on a plan to erect a Cathedral 
in Foochow as a memorial to the 
late Archdeacon Wolfe. The cor- 
nerstone for the structure was laid 
with impressive ceremony on No- 
vember Ist last by Bishop Hind. 
Several Church dignitaries and Ad- 
miral Sah participated in the ser- 
vice. The admiral who has con- 
sistently shown his interest in mis- 
sionary institutions and Christian 
social service agencies said he had 
been impressed by the spirit of 
reverence for great Christian 
leaders of the past, by the heroic 
life “patient in hardship, patient 
in toil” which was being honored 
by this edifice, and by the dignity, 
simplicity and order of the func- 
tion which actually began at the 
appointed moment—all of which 
indicated worthwhile traits of 
character. It is hoped that many 
more contributions will be received 
toward the building fund, that the 
Cathedral may be dedicated free of 
debt when the General Synod of 
the Sheng Kung Huei is held at 
loochow in 1927, 


Famine in Chihli. 
Continued appeals come from 
stricken regions in the north where 
myriads of country people have 
been rendered destitute by last 
summer's floods. Out of 130 
counties over 60 are reported 
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severely hit and a million and a 
half people are faced with starva- 
tion. Available resources enable 
the relief parties to feed not more 
than one-tenth of this number. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries alike have rendered 
service, but funds are utterly in- 
adequate. While presumably the 
government received $100,000 for 
this purpose from telegraph and 
railway surtaxes, the entire amount 
appears to have been diverted for 
military uses and the Famine Relief 
Committee has been appealing 
piteously for money to save the 
starving. 


Szechwan Literature Situation. 


The West China Missions Ad- 
visory Board has had before it 
communications from at least two 
of the Missions regarding the 


literature situation. A desire was — 


expressed for an organization in 
which there would be more active 
Chinese participation to deal with 
the entire field. The amalgamation 
of the West China Religious Tract 
Society with the Tract Society in 
Hankow was suggested, but final 
action advised the mission con- 
ferences and the West China 
Christian Conference to organize 
a Union Literature Council and 
that this council, when formed, ask 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society to co-operate with it. At 
the annual meeting of the Tract 
Society encouraging reports were 
heard. The circulation for the 
year was over two million copies, 
the sales having amounted to 
nearly $6,400. Mr. J. R. Hayman, 
local secretary for the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, is the 
acting General Secretary. 


Famous Preachers Visit China. 


One of America’s “Twenty-five 
Foremost Preachers’— Dr. John 


to the gospel ministry. They are 


{ March 


Timothy Stone of Chicago—is on 
a world tour and spent some time 
in Peking and Shanghai. Rey. 
Harry F. Ward, of Union The- 
ological Seminary, who is a leader 
in Christian Social Service, has 
been in Russia and India and is 
now in China. Prof. C. B. McAfee 
of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary is now giving a series of 
addresses on “The Christian Con- 
viction” in a number of cities in 
various parts of this country. Dr. 
McAfee’s schedule which is being 
arranged by Rev. C. E. Patton, 
Missions Building, Shanghai, is 
announced subject to adjustment: 
Canton, February 15-26; 
Shanghai, March 3-8; 
Hangchow, March 10-15; 
Soochow, March 18-20; 
Nanking, March 22-29; 
Wuchang, April 3-5; 
Changsha, April 8-12; 
Tsinan, April 19-26; 
Peking, April 30—May 10; 
The subjects of Dr. McAfee’s 
lectures and a statement of the 
purposes of his visit were fully 
reported in the August, 1924, 
RECORDER, page 547-8, 


Weihsien Presbyterians Ordained. 


Recruits to the ordained minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church in 
Shantung are of a high calibre. 
We quote from the China Council 
Bulletin :— | 

“The most unique and joyous 
event of the presbytery meeting 
was the ordination of nine men 


all fine mature men, who have had 
some years of experience as 
teachers, before taking their theo- 
logical course. All their sermons 
and exegeses were of a very high 
order, giving the impression, not 
of a required trial performance, 
but rather of a real practical 
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spiritual message to that gather- 
ing of Christian pastors and 
elders. Many were the remarks 
of high appreciation heard. This 
brings the total number, ordained 
to the gospel ministry in the Wei- 
hsien field, up to about 50, of 
whom all but 7 were ordained 
since 1900. Of these 41 are still 
in the active ministry, 22 of them 
in their home Presbytery. Fur- 
thermore six or more new students 
for the ministry were received 
under care of Presbytery at this 


session, making the present total 


of such students in this Presby- 
tery now 14. These facts are in- 
' deed cause for much thanksgiving 
and praise to God for his abound- 
ing grace.” 


West China General Conference. 


The first General Conference of 
Christian workers in West China 
was held in Chengtu, January 13- 
18. The delegates were enter- 
tained in the dormitories of the 


West China Union University, 


and the sessions of the Confer- 
ence were held in the new library 
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building which is nearing com- 
pletion. 

The outstanding fact of the 
Conference was the part taken by. 
Chinese leaders. The chairmen 
of all the committees were Chinese 
and the Conference was presided 
over by Rev. Donald Fey and 
Rev. Lincoln Dsang who were 
elected joint chairmen. It was 
almost a mono-linguo Conference. 
A few English addresses were 
translated into Chinese. No Chi- 
nese, either in the large Confer- 
ence or in group meetings, was 
ever translated into English. 

Rev. K. T. Chung representing 
the N. C. C. was there throughout 
the Conference and his presence 
and his addresses were of immense 
help and inspiration. 

The delegates were enthusiastic 
over the success of the meeting 
and voted to hold another confer- 
ence four years hence. The Sze- 
chuen Christian Council, modelled 
much after the National Chris- 
tian Council, was organized and it 
is hoped that enough funds will 
be forthcoming to make it an ef- 
ficient organization. 


C. M. M. A. Conference 
Hel ~- ngkong, from January 20th to 28th, 1925. 


The activities of all important Committees and Councils of the China 
Medical Missionary Association focus themselves in a Conference held on 
Chinese soil every two years. | 

The location. of these Conferences has hitherto been determined by 
reason of accessibility to the largest number of Associates and at the invitation 
of Associates and friends interested in the aims and objects of the Associa- 
tion. Thus during the vears Hankow, Canton, Peking and Shanghai have 
in turn been visited. From the small and somewhat ‘family gatherings of 
former days has now developed a Conference worthy of the cause and in 
keeping with the advances of science and general medicine. 

By a happy combination of circumstances it was possible for the 1925 
Conference to be held in the Colony of Hong Kong and in association with 
the Hong Kong and China Branch of the British Medical Association. The 
fact that its sessions were to be held outside its usual field, in a British 
Colony, and that a good number of foreign Physicians, Surgeons and Public 
Health Specialists, who are not members of the China Medical Missionary 
Association, were to make scientific contributions and join in the various 
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discussions, argued well for the success of the 17th Biennial Conference 
of the Association. | 

The general arrangements for the Scientific work of the Conference 
were founded on the well known lines of the British Medical Association. 
Thus, separate sectional gatherings were arranged for the consideration of 
such subjects as General Medicine, Pharmacology, General Surgery, 
Ophthalmology, Ear, Nose and Throat, Radiology, Obstetrics and Phar- 
macology, Anthropology, Physiology, Public Health and Parasitology. 

Wherever possible these sections were placed under the Conjoint 
Chairmanship of a local member of the China Medical Missionary Associa- 
tion and of the British Medical Association. The results were excellent. 
Not a few of the papers presented were of exceptional interest and make 
a liberal contribution to our knowledge of Tropical medicine and of medicine 
and surgery in general. 

The last three days of the Conference were given over entirely to the 
consideration of Medical Mission matters. Dr, John Kirk, as president of 
the China Medical Missionary Association officiated in a capable manner 
at each of the sessions. His opening and valedictory addresses were 
unusually stimulating and helpful. Again the busy and usually widely 
scattered Medical Missionaries now in session were reminded of their high 
office. As true followers of the good Physician no feeble or second rate 
service is permissible at their hands. With dependance on Divine Leader- 
ship we make our individual and corporate contribution to the uplift and 
well being of China and meet our privilege and opportunity gladly. 

Executive, Councils and Standing Committees affairs were dealt with 
and important far reaching matters requiring investigation were referred to 
these Councils for report. | , 

Subsequent sessions dealt with such questions as Evangelistic work in 
relation to Hospitals and Medical Schools, Leper and Hospital Administra- 
tion, the training of hospital technicians, a health programme for Mission 
Schools and Colleges, Community and Child Hygiene, etc. Perhaps the 
most important discussions centered around the proposed changes in the 
new constitution of the China Medical Missionary Association. By the 
unanimous vote of the Conference the proposals, after a few alterations, 
were adopted. Henceforward, in the wider interests of Medical work and 
workers, the China Medical Missionary Association drops its particular 
identity and becomes a division in the larger body of Medicals making up 
the China Medical Association. 

It would be inadequate and quite unfair if this brief outline of the China 
Medical Missionary Association and its Conference were to conclude without 
reference to the whole hearted co-operation of the Hong Kong University 
Authorities and to the kind thought and hospitality of many of Hong Kong’s 
medicals and laymen. The University besides bestowing honorary degrees 
upon three of our number, unreservedly placed its range of buildings at the 
disposal of the Conference. His Excellency The Governor of Hong Kong, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Vice Chancellor of the University, Sir Paul 
Chater, Sir Robert Ho Tung, and many others, by contributing to our 
entertainment brought the Conference under a deep sense of gratitude and 
obligation. Special mention should further be made to the Western trained 
Chinese practitioners of the Colony who throughout the Conference freely 
lent motor cars for conveyance of visitors to and from sessions and in every 
other way helped to make the 1925 Medical Conference the great success it 


undoubtedly was. HENRY FowL er. 
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America’s Leading Preachers.— 
A nation-wide poll of Christian 
‘ministers resulted in nearly 22,000 
“votes being cast for the selection 
of America’s twenty-five foremost 
preachers. The men thus chosen 
represent every shade of theologi- 
cal belief, are working in all parts 
of the United States, include in 
their number pastors, evangelists, 
bishops, and a mission board sec- 
retary who is a layman. Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and Baptists are found to 
be most numerous; several of the 
men are preaching in churches of 
other denominations than those in 
which they had their earliest train- 
ing. The twenty-five are (al- 
phabetically) Chas. R. Brown, S. 
Parkes Cadman, H. S. Coffin, R. 
H. Conwell, H. E. Fosdick, C. W. 
Gilkey, G. A. Gordon, N. D. Hillis, 
L. H. Hough, E. H. Hughes, C. 
E. Jefferson,.M. A. Matthews, F. 
J. McConnell, Wm. F. McDowell, 
-Wm. P. Merrill, G. Campbell 
Morgan, .J. Ford Newton, M. S. 
Rice, F. F. Shannon, Robt. E. 
- Speer, J. T. Stone, Wm. A. Sunday, 
E. F. Tittle, G. W. Truett, Jas. -1. 
Vance. 


Internationalism for Boys.—The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
is planning an “International Older 
Boys’ Conference” to be held at 
some place in Switzerland next 
August. The attendance will be 
limited to 150 delegates between 16 
and 18 years of age, coming from 
more than fifteen countries. It is 
. hoped to make the Conference re- 
presentative of various groups and 
areas. A magazine to be Lnoall 
as “The World’s Youth” is being 
projected to circulate throughout 
the world in the interest of the 
highest type of boyhood; and the 
Press Bureau service is being or- 


ganized to supply a larger amount 
of information to the religious and 
secular press about boyhood and 
youth. 


Bishop Mosher Sustained.—For 
its implications in the relations be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant missions and because of Bi- 
shop Mosher’s former residence in 
China, much interest attaches to 
the difference that has existed be- 
tween the Episcopal Bishop of the 
Philippines and one of his mission- 
ary associates working among the 
Igorots. The missionary had de- 
clared his conviction that the 
Episcopal Church should withdraw. 
entirely from Sagada and leave the 
field for the strongly re-enforced 
Belgian Catholic missionary society 
which recently sent out 47 new 
workers. Bishop Mosher dis- 


_ agreed, the matter was referred to 


America and the special committee 
appointed sustained the bishop and 
notified the missionary that his re- 
signation and _ retirement from 
Sagada was regarded by the de- 
partment of missions as an accom- 
plished fact and final. 


Combating Racial Animosity.— 
To stem the rise of racial animosity 
in Japan resulting from the ex- 
clusion clause in the recent Amer- 
ican immigration bill considerable 
influence is being created by the 
newly formed “Society for Friend- 
ly Interchange Between the Re- 
ligions of Japan.” The exclusion 
enactment was the immediate cause 
of forming the organization, which 
is composed of Buddhist, Christian 
and Shintoist leaders, and aims to 
federate all three in support of 
moral movements of any kind, es- 
pecially at this time of looking to- 
wards international and interracial 
goodwill. It hopes to counteract 
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such organizations as the Asia So-. 
ciety of Shanghai,’ which “was 


solely stimulated by the recent 
Japanese exclusion legislation in 
America, and has as its ultimate 
object the reawakening of all 
Asiatics against the white peoples 
of the world.” Among Christian 
missionaries to Japan supporting 
the inter-religion society are Rev. 
S. H. Wainwright, Southern Meth- 
odist; Rev. R. A. Thompson, 
senior Baptist missionary; Rev. H. 
B. Newell, veteran Congregation- 
alist, and Rev. T. A. Young, pre- 
sident of Japan’s Federation of 
Christian Missions. Membership 
is increasing rapidly. 


Local Option in China.—While 
Christian forces in China are exert- 
ing themselves to deliver the land 
from the opium curse those of 
India are waging warfare on the 
liquor. A resolution passed by one 
cf the missionary conferences 
refers to the growing sentiment 


against intemperance and to the re- 


peated protests by the representa- 
tives of the people against the pre- 
sent methods for the control of 
the liquor traffic. In sending the 
resolution to the government it 
was suggested that effect be given 
to the policy of Local Option with- 
out delay. Temperance Societies 
aie being formed and the Churches 
educated with a view to carrying 
prohibition through Local Option. 
Both in Ceylon and in the Punjab 
this method has already been legal- 
ly adopted. 


Weaknesses in Devolution.—At 
the annual meeting of the Indian 
National Christian Council the 
Bishop of Dornakal declared that 
“devolution” trom missions to 
churches was far from removing 
all weaknesses, and that breaches 
of comity and excessive denomina- 
tionalism were perhaps more found 
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among Indian clergy and ministers 


aniong missionaries. What 


about the situation in China? 
Which way is the Chinese leader- 
ship developing? 


San Francisco Chinese Y.—AI- 
though less than fourteen years old 
the Chinese Y.M.C.A., is erecting 
a splendid building soon to be 
ready for use. The beginnings of 
this association were not without 
hindrances. 

Dr. Chan, a Chinese Pastor in 
San Francisco, organised the first 
Chinese Y.M.C.A. in America with 
twenty-four members. These boys 
gathered periodically at the small 
building that had been rented for 
study, for athletics and for sport. 
Growth was slow. At the end of 
a year the membership had gone 
to eighty-five, a pitiful number_. 
compared with the hundreds of 
youngsters who were running the 
streets. 

Finally the Chinese Consul 
general at San Francisco and the 
vice-consul were induced to indorse 
the Association. This far-reach- 
ing act caused a furor in China- 
town. Yet the opponents were 


forced to admit that it seemed to 


be a good influence, deterring way- 
ward younsters from throwing 
rocks through plate glass windows 
and from committing petty thefts. 

At a big’ meeting called later 
on by Dr. Chan, the Chinese Mer- 
chants’ Association offered its first 
official recognition of the “Y” by 
sending a _ representative. The 
Chinese Six Companies also sent a 
representative. Throughout China- 
town this was heralded as a great 
victory. Under the stimulus of 
popular approval, the Chinese Y.M. 
C.A., grew to several hundred mem- 
bers and Dr. Chan rented the pre- 
sent quarters, a store room on 
Stockton street. At the end of six 
years the Chinese Y.M.C.A. had 
grown to such ‘proportions that it 
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began to be recognized as a big 
factor in Chinatown. Merchants 
found that the “Y” members were 
cleaner and keener because of the 
training at straight thinking they 
received. | 
Dr. Chan, some months ago, star- 
ted a big drive for funds, raised 
$13,500 and by shrewd bargaining 
he purchased a lot now worth 
$40,000 and turned it into an ath- 
letic field. Besides that he has 
collected $50,000 from Chinese mer- 
chants and others, has _ received 
$150,000 from different friends, 
for the erection of the first Chinese 
Y.M.C.A. building in America. It 
is hoped to have the new building 
open next June, the fourteenth an- 
niversary of this Y.M.C.A. 


Simpler Agricultural Missions.— 
Judging by some of the corres- 
pondence received in the RECORDER 
office many missionaries in China 
will sympathize with the conclu- 
sions of the last meeting of the 
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International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions, although the. 
findings, so far as our information 
goes, applied only to India and 
Africa. 

Simpler agricultural tools, more 
teaching of the rudiments of cause 
and effect in nature, and more 
study and understanding native 
farming methods and soils and 
grains—these are necessary in the 
work of agricultural missionaries 
rather than the wholesale trans- 
ference to India or Africa of the 
tools and methods and knowledge 
of an American agricultural col- 
lege. The necessity for more rudi- 
mentary methods and simpler tools 
was urged not only by men and 
women who are serving as agricul- 
tural missionaries abroad, but also 
by Dr. Homer Leroy Shantz, of 
the department of agriculture of 
the United States, who has made 
two trips through Africa studying 
agricultural conditions and pos- 
sibilities. 


Personals 


MARRIAGE. 
JANUARY: 


19th, at Foochow, China, H. Edwin 
V. Andrews of the C.I.M., Chefoo, to 
Giace A. Funk of the A.B.C.F.M., Shao- 
wu, Fukien. 


DEATH. 
FEBRUARY : 

In U.S.A., Dr. James Boyd Neal, who 
came to China in 1883, and who latterly 
served as the Dean of the School of 
Medicine of the Shantung Christian 
University at Tsinan. (By cable). 


ARRIVALS. 
NOVEMBER: 
14th, from Sweden, Mr. Olaf Ferm 
(new), Swedish Free. 


DECEMBER : 


16th, from Britain, Miss D. Benham 
(new), Mrs. FE. FE. Bryant, L.M.S. 


18th, from Germany, Dr. K. F. Herr, 
Mr. L. A. Salzgeber, (all new), L. 

20th, from Britain, Miss E. Hope 
Bell, Miss W. I. Coxon, L.M.S. 


30th, from Europe, Miss C. A. Couch, 
Miss Jessie Wilson, A.C.M. 


JANUARY: 

Sth, from America, Miss Anna E. 
Foster, A.B.F.M.S.; Miss B. E. Okey 
(new), C.I.M.; from Canada, Miss M. 
Simpson, Miss M. I. Craig, Miss D. Y. 
Luton, (all new), Mr. M. Hardman, 
Mrs. J. Lawson, C.I.M.; from Norway, 
Rev. and Mrs. T. Sorensen and one 
child, C.I.M.; Rev. and Mrs. N. I. En- 
gebretsen, N.M.C.; from Germany, Miss 
A. Schroéter, C.1.M. 

‘Oth, from Australia, Dr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Williams; from New Zealand, Miss 
A. R. Edmanson, (all new), L.M.S. 

lith, from Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Hayman and three children, Miss E. 
G. Foot, Miss A. I. Hill, C.1.M. 
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13th, from Britain, Dr. and Mrs. R 
V. Liddell (new), L.M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Harmon two children, 


22nd, from Canada, Miss J. L. 
Brydon, PC.C.; from Norway, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. O. M. Nordmo and one child, 
N.A.M.; from U.S.A., Miss A. Over- 
gaard (new), S.ALM. 

24th, from Australia, Miss Strahan, 
Mrs. Kirth, C.M.M.L. 


27th, from America, Enid P. Johnson, 


A B.F MS. 

30th. from U.S.A., Miss Ruth L. Par- 
ker, Y.W.C.A.; Miss Lanneau, S.B.C.: 
Dr. C Lewis, P.N. 


3lst, from America, Rev. and Mrs. 


W. P. Roberts and three children, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. D. Mowrey, (new), A.C.M. 


FEBRUARY: 


8th, from Canada, Dr. C. Travis, 
CEC. 
10th, from Australia; Miss E. M. 
Varley, C.M.S.; from England, Miss 
Leary, €.M.; Dr. Pell, Miss Cuthbert- 
son, Miss Brown, Miss Millican, (all 
new), Miss Grand, W.M.M.S. 

12th, from U.S.A., Miss Josephine 
Brown, (new), Y.W.CA. 

24th, from India, Miss Elizabeth Cul- 
ver, (new), Y.W.C.A. 


DEPARTURES. 


DECEMBER: 

12th, for Germany, Rev. and Mrs. 
IF. K. Schoppe, L. 

13th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Chalkley, Miss M. Heigh; for Australia, 
Miss O. C. Lucas, Miss F. M. Dibley, 
all C.I.M. 

23rd, for England, Miss B. Leggat, 
Mrs. F. E. Talbot, C.1.M. 

27th, for Norway, Mr. M. Jenssen, 
N.M.C. 


JANUARY: 

Cth, for Britain, Dr. A. C. Price, 
L.M.S. 

10th, for Britain, Dr. 
B.M.S. 

13th, for Australia, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Rev. F. S. Joyce, C.I.M. 

14th, for Britain, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Brown and two children, L.M.S. 

15th, for England, Misses Daddow 
and Graham, S.A. 

16th, for a, Mrs. F. R. Graves, 
Misses L. J. and E. W. Graves, A.C.M. 


H. Balme, 
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17th, for America, Miss Susan F. 
Eames, P.N.; Miss A. M. Wixon, M.E.; 
for Australia, Mrs. A. R. Young and 
one child, U.F.S. 

2lst, for America, Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Thomas and three children, Mrs. H. R. 
Benjamin and three children, A.B.F. 
M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. Seymour, P.N.: 
Miss Butler, G.C.; Rev. and Mrs. L. 
B. Ridgely, A.C.M.; for England, Dr. 
Andrews, Miss Field, Miss Prichard, 
Miss Gooch, W.M.M.S.; Miss E. Gedge, 
S.P.G. 

24th, for Britain, Miss M. M. Hogben, 
L 

26th, for Britain, Dr. and Mrs. I. E. 
Mitchell, L.M.S.;° Miss A. L. Sowerby, 
Miss M. L. Watson, B.M.S. 

29th, for Europe, Rev. C. H. Horner, 
Mr. J. V. W. Bergamini, A.C.M.; for 
U.S.A., Miss M. E. Schorsch, C.I.M. 


30th, for Australia, Mrs. R. L. 
McIntyre and three children, C.1.M. 


FEBRUARY : 

2nd, for Germany, Dr. and Mrs. E. 
E. Witt and four children, L.; for 
Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Fitje and three 
children, Miss Istad, N.L.M. 

3rd, for America, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
F. Seymour, P.N.; for England, - Dr. 
and Mrs. Ellis, W.M.M.S.; Venerable 
Archdeacon and Mrs. W. S. Moule, 
Miss A. Maddison, C.M.S. 

4th, for Europe, Miss Olive H. Pott, 
for America, Miss Mabel Sibson, 
AC.M.; Miss Marion Boss, A.B.F.M.S. 

5th, hee America, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Bjelke and three children, A.B.F.M.S. 

6th, for America, Miss Emily FE. 
Miller, Miss Melvina Sollman, A.B.F. 
M.S.: Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Gaunt and 
three children, M.E. 

7th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
J. Mann, C.I.M.; Rev. and Mrs. John 
Shields and two children, B.M.S. 


8th. for Scotland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stobie, U.F.C. 
10th, for U.S.A. Mr. and Mrs. 


Schaffer, F.M.A.; Mrs. Leavell and 


one child, S.B.C. 
18th. for America, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
S. Cooper, Miss A. B. Bishop, Miss 


P. Wells, A.C.M. 


23rd, for U.S.A., Miss K. Vaughn, 


Y.W.C.A. 

26th, for England, Miss Watson, 
Miss Sowerby, B.M.S. 

30th, for U.S.A. Miss Wixon, 
M.E.F.B. 
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